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A Financial Plan ? 


HE Chancellor of the Exchequer bas announced that the 

Budget he is to present on Tuesday is intended to be the 
first of a series which will together constitute a deliberate and 
consistent financial plan for the country. This is entirely as 
it should be. Every Budget is necessarily a plan, an attempt to 
adjust means to requirements, and there is no sense in trying 
to confine it within the narrow framework of six months or a 
year. In the immediate future of this country, the stages will 
not be marked by the recurrence of the 31st day of March 
but by the attainment of certain goals—the completion of 
demobilisation, the availability of supplies, stability in the levels 
of wages and prices and relative stability in the level of the 
national income. However self-contained a Budget might pur- 
Port to be, it could not in fact be more than a paragraph in 
a chapter. 

This much is surely agreed. But the limits of a financial plan 
are not so certainly a matter of agreement. The words might 
be taken to mean—and on the lips of a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer until very recent years they certainly would have 
been intended to mean—a plan to ensure that the revenue of 
the Exchequer covered its liabilities over a period of several 
years. This by itself would be an improvement over the tradi- 
tional method of annual budgeting. But Mr Dalton almost 


certainly meant something much wider than this. Even if he 
were not a Socialist, dedicated to bringing the whole economic 
activity of the community within the ambit of the state’s con- 
cern, he would still find the precedents set by his Conservative 
predecessors binding upon him. Since Sir Kingsley Wood’s 
revolution in British public finance, it is no longer possible 
for any Chancellor to act as if the level of the national income 
and the shape of the national expenditure were independent 
variables beyond his control. The Budget nowadays is a con- 
scious attempt to use the taxing and spending powers of the 
state with the object of influencing both the magnitude of the 
community’s income and the distribution of its expenditure. 
Any other assumption would be a retrograde step and it is in 
this sense that Mr Dalton’s promise of a financial plan must 
be understood. 

In wartime the objects of the financial plan are obvious-— 
to increase the national output to the maximum and to reduce 
personal consumption to the minimum, in order that the largest 
possible volume of resources may be made available for the 
war. The objects of a peacetime financial plan are not so obvious. 
To maintain a high and stable level of employment is clearly 
one—but it is just as clearly not the only one. Another would 
be to ensure that the wealth created by the fully employed com- 
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munity is used to the best advantage—which means in the ways 
that will best serve the long-term interests of the individuals 
who make up the community. In this country,—whatever may 
be the case elsewhere,—budgeting is essentially a task of dis- 
tributing scare resources among its several uses. 

The real task before British budget-makers in the next few 
years can be thrown into sharp relief by a few figures. In 1938 
the gross domestic production of goods and services by the 
whole British community amounted to a value of £5,470 mil- 
lion. By the processes of international exchange, a further £280 
million was added, {210 million representing interest receipts 
on debts owed by foreign countries and £70 million drafts on 
the principal of British overseas capital. The resources available 
for use by the British community were therefore £5,750 million. 
The prospects for the early years after the war—say a year 
like 1948 when the process of demobilisation and re-transfer 
should be complete and the physical obstructions to adequate 
supplies should be removed—depend on these two factors, on the 
level of domestic output and on whether international exchange 
still yields any net addition. Domestic output should be at least 
10 per cent higher, if only because there will be less unemploy- 
ment than in 1938. On the other hand, it is unlikely to be more 
than 20 per cent higher, the super-optimists to the contrary 
notwithstanding. It is fully possible that there will be no net 
addition from international exchange, and even the most opti- 
mistic assumptions will certainly not give a figure as high as 
the £280 million of 1938. The probability is that the total 
resources available for use will be larger than in 1938 by from 
£250 million to £1,000 million valued at 1938 prices, or by 
£400 million to £1,500 million at present prices. 

* 


That is the revenue side of the grand national budget. The 
three great claimants on it are the Government’s own needs 
for defence and other purposes ; the consumption of the people ; 
and the maintenance, replacement and increase of the capital 
equipment of the country. Hitherto, the Government has used 
its taxing power tO meet its own requirements, but the alloca- 
tion between consumption and capital has been determined by 
the uncontrolled decisions of the public. The first step in draw- 
ing up a financial plan is to estimate what would happen in 1948 
under these conditions. The Government will certainly want 
more manpower and more materials, for larger and more heavily 
equipped defence forces, for education, health and an array of 
other activities. The resources used by the state in 1938 
amounted to rather over £800 million and it is difficult to see 
how the increase can be kept below £200 million—that is, 
* £300 million at present prices. These figures may, indeed, be 
far too small. The spontaneous desire to consume is also likely 
to be higher. A larger national income automatically leads to 
higher consumption, or at least to the desire for higher con- 
sumption. The arrears of deferred consumption will last for 
many years. Even though the accumulated war savings may 
not themselves be spent, their existence will lead to freer spend- 
ing of current income. The war has effected a re-distribution of 
income from the rich to the poor—to be reinforced by exten- 
sions of social security—which will also stimulate consumption. 
On all these grounds it seems very probable that the propensity 
to consume income, relatively to the propensity to save, will 
have been increased, and it is certain that the absolute level 
of consumption, if the public is left to its own devices, will be 
larger. This increase cannot be put below £400 million (£600 
million at present prices) and to put it as low as this is to assume 
that consumption goes up only in proportion to the total of 
domestic output and to ignore all the reasons given above for 
thinking that it will rise more rapidly. 

In short, there is only too much reason to believe that, in 
the absence of a policy to the contrary, the state and the public’s 
consumption will between them try to absorb the whole, or 
more than the whole, of the increase in the resources available. 
If so, the provision for capital will suffer. Under conditions as 
they have prevailed hitherto, capital has tended to be the 
residuary legatee, and if there is to be no residuum, it will get 
nothing. But this would clearly be disastrous. The pre-war 
vision for capital was far too low ; of the gross total of £785 
million, more than half was needed for the maintenance and 
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replacement of existing capital, and only £340 million was q 
net addition to the equipment of the country. After the war 
there will be immense arrears of replacement to be undertaken, 
as well as the repair of war damage. The country is also com- 
mitted to very large additions to its capital. Housing alone will 
require £480 million a year if 400,000 houses are to be built 
at £1,200 each, and this allows nothing for other building, fo; 
the coal mines, the steel and cotton industries, transport or 
other industries. The allocation for gross capital requirements 
could easily be put up to £1,200 millions (1938 money) with- 
out doing more than meet the first priorities. 

The position that faces the budget-maker is, therefore, this: 
the state needs at least £300 million more than in 1938, the 
public wants at least £600 million more for its consumption, and 
the reconstruction of the national capital requires at least £600 
million more, at total of at least £1,500 million. But this same 
figure of £1,500 million, which is the lower limit of what is 
needed, is the upper limit of what is likely to be available. It is 
the old of the quart in the pint pot, with which Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer have always had to grapple—the only 
difference being that the scale on which the calculation has to be 
done is now extended to the whole of the community’s activi- 
ties. One obvious requirement is the utmost possible administra- 
tive economy in the state’s own expenditure, and the announce- 
ment made by the Chancellor on Tuesday that the wartime pro- 
cedure by-Votes of Credit is to be abolished after March next 
and a return made to closely controlled Estimates is very 
welcome. 

But the major aim of economic policy must be to stretch the 
pint pot towards quart size—that is, to raise the national out- 
put. This is a matter that far transcends the limits of a purely 
financial plan. But the point of immediate interest is that it 
cannot be achieved without large-scale investment of capital. 
Here, then, is the first commandment for the financial plan; 
the allocation for capital must at all costs be protected. Capital 
(whether privately or publicly owned—there is no need to be 
diverted by that red herring), is, indeed, the key to the whole 
future of the British economy. With it, the national output 
can be raised, resources can be provided for social experiments 
and an escape can be found from the international penury which 
now threatens to undermine Britain’s strength and status as a 
Great Power. Without a broad stream of new capital, stagna- 
tion is certain and decadence not impossible. A financial plan, 
if it means anything at all, means the devising of methods by 
which a large enough allocation of resources—of manpower and 
And that, in 
its turn, means raising the level of the national savings. 

There are four broad methods by which a community can be 
led to save more—that is, to put aside more resources for capi- 
tal formation—than, as a mass of individuals, it would freely 
decide to do. The first is the method of exhortation ; but after 
six years of savings campaigns, the response might be a little 
dulled. The second is by inflation—that is, or oan money 
to the builders of houses and the makers of machines and leav- 
ing them to compete in the market for the resources they 1e- 
quire ; the disadvantages of inflation are too well-known to 
require any emphasis. The third method is by physical controls 
designed to allocate the necessary amounts of labour and¢ 
materials directly to the purposes they are intended to serve. 
Difficult enough in wartime, this method would be much more 
difficult when applied over the far wider range and for the much 
less obvious purposes of peacetime ; moreover, it would involve 
labour controls, which are taboo. The fourth method is taxation, 
the financing of capital formation out of tax revenue, to which 
again there would be the strongest political resistance. 

All four methods thus have their disadvantages, but all four 
will have to be pursued if the reconstruction of British capital is 
to be made possible. Even those who do not believe in financial 
planning mig'it well be frightened by the consequences of allow- 
ing matters simply to take their course. And in any event, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is not of their number. The duty 
of his financial plan is to estimate how much can be achieved 
by what dose of each of the four methods. Those who wish 
to have a touchstone of the sincerity of his promise of a financial 
plan will do well to observe what he has to say on Tuesday 00 
this central problem of British economics. 
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Outlook for Chinese Unity 


HE Communist leader, Mao Tse-tung, has left Chungking 

and for the time being his long negotiations with Chiang 
Kai-shek are at an end. The twelve-point communiqué summing 
up the results of their talks has not been made public, but 
according to Mao Tse-tung it represents a large measure of 
common understanding. The Kuomintang and the Communists 
are to “ co-operate in building a free and prosperous China’; 
they will do their utmost “under Chiang’s leadership” to 
prevent civil war ; they have agreed 

to form a political consultative council of representatives of all 

parties to consider convoking a National Congress which will 

end one-party rule in China. 

But what political reality do these general sentiments of unity 
represent? It is to be feared very little. The two central points 
of difference—control of the armies and the administration of 
liberated territories—are not settled, and so far no method of 
settling them by mutual consent has been put forward by either 
side. There is thus all too much danger that the communiqué, 
the talks, the meetings, the demonstrations of friendliness, do 
not represent a decisive change in the Chinese political situation 
but one more incident in the long, fluctuating, tortuous history 
of the struggle between the Kuomintang and the Communists 
for effective political control in China. 

It was a decided setback in Communist fortunes that brought 
Mao Tse-tung to Chungking on the morrow of the Japanese 
surrender. Up to that time, the development of military and 
political events had not been unfavourable to the Communists. 
They were firmly established in North China. In the event of 
prolonged fighting against the Japanese, they could hope to be 
supplied with arms by the Americans, to join up with Russian 
advance, and to become, in the course of operations, the 
effective government throughout North China and Manchuria 
and possibly in some big towns further south. They could also 
hope to convert to their political creed the junior officers and 
peasant soldiers of a demoralised and defeated Japanese army. 

The Japanese surrender undermined their position overnight. 
The Japanese army, under the command of a noted anti-Com- 
munist, General Okamura, was the most powerful military factor 
throughout occupied China, and the General was ready to 
surrender only to the forces of the Central Government. In 
recent weeks, Japanese troops have repelled Communist attempts 
to take over the big towns and lines of communication in North 
China. The Americans also took a hand, supplying Chungking 
with transport planes to rush troops to towns liable to Com- 
munist occupation. In the last week, American ships have 
appeared at ports which are actually in Communist hands— 
Chefoo and Weihaiwei. The Communists’ discomfiture was com- 
pleted by the success of Dr T. V. Soong’s mission to Moscow. 


By accepting for Manchuria a continuation of “ servitudes ” 
—a Russian base at Port Arthur, joint Russian-Chinese control 
of the Chinese Eastern Railway—similar to those abandoned by 
the Western Powers elsewhere, Dr Soong apparently secured 
the Russians’ benevolent neutrality in his struggle for the supre- 
macy of the Chungking Government. Thus, with the backing 
of the United States, the goodwill of Russia, the obedience and 
tacit support of the Japanese army commanders and the prestige 
of victory, Chiang Kai-shek began the peace more favourably 
than would have seemed possible a few months before. The 
symbol of his success was the arrival of Mao Tse-tung in Chung- 
king to open negotiations. 
* 


Some six weeks have passed since then, and it is already 
clear that the position of the Central Government is not perhaps 
so favourable as it seemed at first. The fact of divided authority 
has not changed. The Communists may not have seized Peiping 
and Tientsin, but they have extended their control in the country 
districts, and are obviously quite strongly entrenched in some 
of the coastal regions. Nor are the Communists the only com- 
petitors for power. In South China, the Chungking Govern- 
ment has had to deal firmly with the Governor of Yunnan. 
General Lung Yun. The General has controlled the provinze 
since 1928, and his loyalty to Chungking has always been rather 
suspect. He is thought to have flirted with the idea of an alliance 
with the Communists, and he has been too powerfully 
entrenched hitherto for the Central Government to take action. 
Now, however, the need to send an army of occupation into 
Indo-China has been used as an excuse to send some of Chung- 
king’s best troops into Yunnan. After some severe street fight- 
ing, General Lung Yun was “transferred” to the innocuous 
post of Director of the Military Advisory Council, and the 
Governorship of the province transferred to General Lu Han. 

The case of General Lung Yun is an illustration of Chung- 
king’s uncertain hold even in areas nominally under the control 
of the Central Government. Wherever the war lords still retain 
seme vestiges of power, there exists the temptation to play the 
Chungking Government off against the Communists. In 
Kwangsi, the local military leaders have in the past had ~ 
connections with the Communists. In Manchuria, the end of the 
war may see a return to influence of the “ Young Marshal,” 
Chiang Hsueh-liang. He was driven out by the Japanese, 
and during the war has been under house arrest in China. It 
was he who kidnapped the Generalissimo in 1936 and com- 
pelled him to come to terms with the Communists. Now he may 
re-appear, determined to play an independent role. 

Nor are the Central Government’s difficulties confined to 
such political problems as the lack of unity or existence of rival 
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authorities. So far it is simply not fitted to deal with the pro- 
blem of restoring some measure of economic order in the great 
urban centres. In Free China, a certain stability had been esta- 
blished—in spite of fantastic inflation—simply because the area 
was agricultural and supported its people at a low level of sub- 
sistence, too low to create fmmany problems of marketing and 
exchange. Once Hankow, Nanking, Shanghai, Canton and the 
cities of the north are taken over, this primitive stability will 
disappear completely. There are almost no consumer goods in 
China. Yet added to Chungking inflation will now be the infla- 
tion created by the Japanese occupation and by the old puppet 
government at Nanking. The Chungking Government has pro- 
mised to convert Nanking currency, but so far no rates have 
been fixed, or even discussed. The Chinese appear to entertain 
extraordinary hopes of the amount of goods that can be brought 
into China from the outside world, particularly from America. 
They estimate their reconstruction needs at the sum of $5,000 
million, of which Unrra has been asked to supply about 35 per 
cent. Obviously only a fraction of this demand can be covered 
immediately. There is bound to be great economic dislocation, 
grave pressure on the poorer classes, and little administrative 
machinery to even out the hardships and share the load. Under 
these conditions, Communism, drawing on its reforming record, 
may gain by political attraction what it has failed to secure by 
military control. 

A final difficulty lies in the relations of Chungking with the 
outside Powers. Relations with Britain do not represent any 
immediate problems. Chiang Kai-shek’s first preoccupation must 
be with the two powerful governments which, by their physical 
presence alone, directly influence the course of Chinese politics. 
The Americans support Chungking, but at the same time they 
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prod it and press it and endeavour to direct its political evoly. 
tion. American public opinion has been made suddenly aware 
in the last eighteen months that the Chungking regime is based 
on the dictatorship of a single party, the Kuomintang. They 
are sensitive to the charge that in supporting Chiang, they are 
supporting a “ fascist” regime. This apprehension puts a brake 
on the amount of support they are likely to give and tends to 
make their interventions wavering and hesitant. 

The Russian policy, on the other hand, is an enigma. Out- 
wardly the Stalin-Soong agreement gave Chungking the recog- 
nition it claims. It is not so certain whether in practice the recog. 
nition is as unequivocal as it seemed at first. For instance, it is 
reported that the promised plebiscite to determine the future 
of Outer Mongolia has already taken place without Chinese 
observers or control. Again, in Manchuria, the Communist 
8th Route Army is entering the towns occupied by the Russians. 
These forces are called “Government troops,” so that they 
shall fall within the letter of the Russo-Chinese Treaty, but their 
allegiance is certainly to Yenan. The Chinese Government can 
be excused if it fears that, under the cloak of Russian occupa- 
tion, a Communist administration is to be set up in Manchuria. 

Against this background, it is difficult to see how the nego- 
tiations between the Chinese Government and the Communists 
can be crowned with immediate success. The issue between 
them is basically an issue of power, and as long as either side can 
support its claims and ambitions with troops and with foreign 
backing, the struggle for power will continue. The developments 
of the last weeks suggest therefore that Chungking’s advantage 
at the time of Japan’s collapse was great enough only to bring the 
Communists to the negotiating table. It was not great enough to 
compel them to abdicate or immediately to accept terms. 


Local Electors at the Polls 


FTER a standstill of six years in District elections and of 
eight years in County and County Borough elections, 
local electors will go to the polls again on November Ist. It will 
be a particularly interesting occasion, for if Parliament is the 
heart, local authorities are the arteries of democratic government. 
The heart has recently taken in welcome breaths of fresh oxygen. 
. It remains to be seen if the arteries are elastic enough to receive 
the fresh blood to be pumped into them. In the past, polling at 
local elections often covered only 25 per cent of the electorate. 
This time the accumulated interests and grievances of six years, 
the impact of the Labour victory, and the extension of the 
Parliamentary franchise to local electors, bringing in about 
seven million new voters, should produce a very different temper. 
The election manifestos of the various parties in London and 
elsewhere show an appreciation of this. 

In any discussion of local government there must always be 
two fundamental and often divergent principles of policy. To 
bring these two principles into harmony is the root problem of 
good government. The first principle is that local responsibility 
is the life-blood of democracy and that measures which increase 
the powers of the central government against those of local 
bodies are a step backward in political life and education. The 
second principle is that the administration of social services must 
be of maximum efficiency, and in pursuance of this aim there 
is a constant pull to centralise local services, and to take them 
out of the hands of local councils. In this way efficiency appears 
to conflict with democracy. The solution of this apparent paradox 
is supremely difficult and calls for the most urgent and searching 
examination. Unfortunately the emphasis of current discussion 
lies more on giving greater powers to the central bureaucracy 
than in increasing the efficiency of local administration. 
Great adjustments will have to be made in the size, organi- 
sation and structure of local authorities, but if steps are 
not simultaneously taken to inject fresh vitality into local govern- 
ment there is a real danger that democratic government will 
wither and fade. The exercise of a parliamentary vote every four 


or five years is not sufficient nourishment. 
The moment for such an examination is ripe. Not only will 


there be a special interest in local government measures, but the 
next few years will see tremendous changes in the services to be 
administered. Parliament is putting out an enormous programme 
of social reform, but it can only be a framework. It is for the local 
councils to clothe this framework in fitting garments. If they fail 
and the government’s programme of housing, education and 
health services is hamstrung by local inefficiency or obstruction, 
there will be a sharp revulsion against the whole system, with 
far-reaching social and political consequences. It is not possible 
to discuss in a single article more than the*barest outline along 
which the examination should proceed, but on the side of 
increasing local interest and vitality there are means by which 
an improvement can be immediately effected, if the present 
opportunity 1s seized. 

It has been a constant complaint that local government attracts 
too little interest and too few good administrators, both elected 
and official. Now is the moment to drive home the very great 
importance of local government work, to educate the public, 
and to harness the resources and the local patriotisms engendered 
by the ARP post, Home Guard Unit and WVS Centre to 
local peace-time activities. The national press and the BBC 
inform the public en national issues, but far too little is done to 
keep them informed about local issues. Except in large cities the 
local press is not very widely read, save for its advertisemenis. 
Local Councils often eschew all publicity for their proceedings. 
Little is done to stimulate the public’s interest or pride in the 
place they live in. 

This tendency should be reversed. The national press could 
more often remind its readers of the essential part played by 
local authorities. Councils could be bolder in their public rela- 
tions work and make a real effort to inform their electorate on 
local developments. With the planning of many new schemes it 
should be possible to catch local enthusiasm. Coventry has made 
an excellent start by exhibiting its new re-planning schemes for 
the city and seeking comment and suggestions. By such means, 
a sense of common pride and purpose can be developed, so that 
the people feel there is something worthwhile going forward. 
The Ministry of Health has urged County Councils 
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set up Women’s Housing Advisory Committees for a 
triple purpose: to assist local authorities to find out local 
needs and preferences in building types; to encourage 
intelligent local interest in housing; and to stimulate lag- 
gard housing authorities. In some areas, notably Cheshire, these 
Committees have been very successful. More are needed, 
and the whole field for local action of this kind could be ex- 
tended. Perhaps the most fertile ground is in the schools, where 
children can study local affairs, especially by means of surveys of 
local history, geography and political organisation, as part of the 
curriculum. Some authorities have obtained the help of schools 
in carrying out their replanning survey. In Middlesbrough the 
secondary schools helped to prepare a traffic census, and 
collected the data for a survey of atmospheric pollution. 
Similar work has been done in Chelmsford. It is by such 
means that the vigour of local life can be increased, so that criti- 
cism and discussion stimulate the local administration. 


* 


It is comparatively easy to set out the aims and methods of 
increasing interest and vitality in local government at the peri- 
phery, even though it is impossible to dictate any of these essen- 
tially voluntary reactions. But it is ten times harder to sketch 
even an outline of the new structure of local government, 
which must be evolved to meet the stresses it will be 
required to take. The war-time Regional organisation of the 
twelve civil defence areas, involving a decentralisation down- 
wards of Whitehall departments, has gravely discredited the 
much more valuable conception of local authorities delegating 
their powers in an upward direction to larger local government 


| bodies. The two systems are entirely distinct. The war-time 


Regional Offices were set up to provide a miniature Whitehall 
in each Region, as a nuclear organisation in case of invasion. 
Failing the invasion, they served some useful purposes, but in 
many cases were merely an additional cog in the machine, and 
an additional cause of delay in getting local plans approved. 

But even a cursory examination of local government areas 
and powers shows up a fantastic and illogical patchwork. 
W. A. Robson’s Government and Misgovernment of London 
illustrates the crazy jig-saw of London’s public services, 
which is repeated over and over again. In a neat and tidy 
hierarchy each local authority would be shaped to cover the 
services it was fitted to administer. But public services do not 
lend themselves to tidy boundaries. The optimum size of a 
planned hospital scheme, water board, or transport service, 
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rarely corresponds to county or borough boundaries. In 
many such cases joint authorities, for all their difficulties of 
indirect-election and financial irresponsibility, must be unavoid- 
able. But in any service in which personal contacts and loyalties 
are important—such as hospitals—it may be better to sacrifice 
the theoretically optimum unit to prejudiced local passion, 
since passion moves mountains. Nevertheless, in general, there 
must clearly be a growth in the areas of the largest com- 
mon services, and it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
some form of regional organisation will be required to administer 
those functions such as town and country planning, transport, 
water supplies, and the distribution of industry, which are larger 
than County Council boundaries. The fact that the new educa- 
tion, housing, and health services will already have been imposed 
on the existing system will create additional vested interests 
to overcome in formulating a revised one. 

But whether or not a renewed advance towards regionalism 
proves possible, there is an urgent necessity to relieve local 
authorities of the crippling financial burden which the new 
social services will lay upon them. As at present planned, they 
cannot be met by the local financial system, while to finance . 
them by ever-increasing grants from the centre, with ever- 
increasing negative control from Whitehall, is obviously not an 
attractive prospect. If the social services are to continue to be 
locally administered, the local authorities must be enabled to 
find their fair share of the cost. If this results in a thorough over- 
haul of the whole rating system, so much the better. The pre- 
sent gross inequalities between one area and ancther both in 
wealth and in commitments, so that poorer areas have propor- 
tionately heavier burdens to bear, cannot be continued. The pre- 
sent weighted Exchequer grants are only a partial solution, and, 
if adequate revenues are to be combined with full local respon- 
sibility and independence, the alternatives to rates will have to 
be explored. Something can also be done by taking a few services 
right out of the local authorities’ hands. Public assistance and 
trunk roads are already being transferred and there are strong 
arguments for building the new health service on a national 
framework. But there will be no advantage in this unless it leads 
to a more vigorous and independent administration of those that 
remain, and it is this of which there are so few present signs. 
The way to ensure a healthy and vigorous local democracy (on 
which national democracy rests) is not to relieve the local 
authorities of all their burdens, one by one, but to equip them to 
carry with efficiency and independence those for which they 
remain responsible. 


World Food Policy 


HE inaugural meeting of the Food and Agriculture Organisa- 
tion of the United Nations, which opened this week in 
Quebec, has been heralded by a stream of well-meaning and 
high-sounding pamphlets, designed to show that this rather small 
Jack can kill the two giants of poverty and hunger by inducing 
a process of mutual cancellation. FAO is the first of many inter- 
national bodies which will eventually be grouped around the 
Social and Economic Council envisaged at San Francisco, and 
its purpose is to carry out the high aims laid down in 1943 at 
the Hot Springs Conference of raising side by side, and by a 
parallel process, the prosperity of primary producers and the 
living standards of world consumers. Its sponsors have been 
so struck by the well-known paradox of actual poverty amidst 
potential plenty, of hunger and starvation existing side by side 
with large food reserves, that they seem to have hardly stopped 
to diagnose its causes before boldly declaring that all will be 
well if producers produce rather more and consumers consume 
much more. FAO is in danger of being founded on the rather 
glib assumption that there need be no conflict of interest 
between world consumers and world producers, since the former 
—undeniably—need to eat more food and the latter—equally 
undeniably—need to sell more food. Further, the comparatively 
New science of nutrition has shown what scope there is for 
improving the diets even of those who think themselves 
adequately fed. FAO aims in fact at marrying nutrition with 


agriculture. It directs at the whole world the popular slogan: 
“You want the best foods. We have them.” 

It would be a grave disservice to so new and so enthusiastic 
a world organisation to minimise the amount of valuable work 
which it can accomplish. The majority of the world’s population 
—63 per cent according to Mr Noel-Baker, who is leading the 
British delegation to Quebec—are primary producers who earn 
a poor hazardous living from the soil. It follows that this class 
has much to gain from steps to improve agricultural efficiency 
which will probably form the most fruitful activity—even though 
they are not the main objective—of FAO. Much can be done 
merely by spreading knowledge of the best agricultural practices 
and techniques. Agriculture in many backward areas is badly 
handicapped by systems of land tenure, which subdivide farms 
into ludicrously small units, and by burdens of domestic 
indebtedness, which could be reduced by a satisfactory credit 
system ; and in both fields FAO can help any nation to profit 
by accumulated world experience. Besides acting as an inter- 
national clearing-house for information, both practical and 
statistical, FAO can undertake valuable research of its own 
and can lend or negotiate the services of expert technicians. 

These tasks can be accomplished at comparatively little cost. 
No major results can be achieved, however, without the pro- 
vision of machinery and equipment on a large scale and the 
improvement of communications—of roads in India, for 
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instance ; or, in other words, without promoting industrialisation 
in backward countries, which will both increase output per 
agricultural worker and draw off surplus labour from the land. 
Such a policy would require the provision of a vast amount of 
capital, much of it from outside the countries where it 1s needed ; 
but FAO can at least recommend suitable loans to the proposed 
Reconstruction Bank or to individual Governments and see that 
they are properly applied. 

These measures will automatically help the many food pro- 
ducers who live off their own farms. But as agriculture becomes 
more mechanised and more specialised, the dependence of pro- 
ducers on a large and stable world market increases. Obviously, 
to produce more food without first ensuring that it will be bought 
is not only futile but dangerous. How is an adequate market to be 
guaranteed? Insofar as increased efficiency means lower prices, 
the expansion of the food market—to some extent—will take 
care of itself. But beyond this point, increased consumption can 
only be secured if the non-agricultural populations of the world 
are able and willing to spend more on food. They can do this 
if they raise their own productivity ; but this is likely to be a 
slow process. The only quick way of getting an increase in the 
effective demand for food is by a redistribution of incomes— 
that is, by subsidies in aid of the food consumption of the poor 
raised by taxation (direct or hidden) on the well-to-do. However 
skilfully it may be disguised, such a policy is the only quick 
expedient. 


m 


To subsidise food consumption may in fact be a highly de- 
sirable goal. Government aid might take the form of guaranteeing 
to every citizen a minimum quantity of food free or at low cost, 
the amount being progressively increased. But though this may 
be practicable in a few rich countries, to apply it on a world scale 
would require a change of heart on the part of many nations, 
who would need as a first step to abandon the protectionist 
tactics behind which peasant farming is nourished at the cost 
of high food prices. The main stumbling-block lies in the fact 
that any effective attempt to abolish world hunger requires 
international rather than domestic subsidies. It may be true that 
one-third of the population of Western Europe and the United 
States is even in normal times undernourished. But the real 
undernourishment occurs in the very poor and very back- 
ward areas of Asia, Africa, and (to a lesser extent) Eastern 
Europe, which cannot—with the best will in the world—im- 
port food, since they have not, and will not have for a very long 
time, sufficient to offer in exchange. It is not enough to show 
that there is surplus wheat in Canada and hungry mouths in 
China. To complete the circuit, it is necessary tc show either 
that the hungry Chinese can provide something that the Cana- 
dian wheat farmers want, or else that Canada, as a nation, is 
prepared to make gifts to China, as a nation. If the richer nations 
are prepared to dispense a large food dole, it will be very much 
to their credit ; but, before international charity—or even cheap 
and long-term international lending—has become a reality, it 
would be unwise to base world food production on the ingenuous 
assumption that the world is very hungry. It is, but without help 
the hungry cannot afford to eat. 

But this is, in any event, only one half of the problem. Con- 
sumers’ subsidies could reduce hunger and absorb surplus food; 
but they would not satisfy the food producer, to whom the 
amount he sells is far less important than the price he receives. 
The actual fall in food producers’ incomes which has so far been 
the inevitable result of increasing their output beyond a certain 
point has not been solely due to a lack of effective demand—it 
could occur at any likely level of world demand for food. There 
is now general agreement that the prices of all primary products 
should be protested against catastrophic fluctuations. This could 
be done in theory by stabilising prices over a period of years 
at the average level which might be expected to prevail in a 
free market. In practice, any system of guaranteed prices is 
likely, for political reasons, to carry some bonus to the producer. 

If it were merely a question of relative equity, there might be 
little cavil at the tendency of all known price-fixing mechanisms 
* to set the prices too high. Primary producers, after all, are 

usually poor and the prices they receive often play a smaller 
part in the final cost to the consumer than such things as trans- 
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port and distribution costs. The effect of fixing prices above the 
level that would prevail in a free market is that it stimulates ap 
increase in the volume of production which cannot be disposed 
of commercially. Stocks pile up, restriction schemes are pro- 
posed and still larger subsidies to consumers are necessary. 
Assistance to producers by way of price-fixing does not work 
in parallel with consumer subsidies, but in opposition to them. 
This way of assisting the producer does not help to marry 
agriculture and nutrition but to divorce them. This does not 
mean that the attempt to assure a reasonable minimum income 
for primary producers should be abandoned, but that if it is to 
be pursued by the method of price-fixing, stronger safeguards 
than have yet been devised will be needed, either by protecting 
the price-fixing body from producer pressure or by relating the 
price guarantee to the quantity produced. 

FAO will no doubt be directing its attention to these ques- 
tions. But the composition of the world’s governments being 
what it is, higher prices for producers—sometimes disguised as 
more stable prices—are likely to figure very prominently on che 
agenda and are likely to be pressed to a degree that may well 
undermine its professed purposes. If so, the idea that the 
prosperity of producers and the welfare of consumers—agricul- 
ture and nutrition—can be made to support and sustain each 
other will become a delusion. Neither side of the equation can 
be boosted without external aid. One set of subsidies jis 
demanded in order to give producers higher and stable prices, 
another and different set to enable consumers to buy most or 
all of the food they need ; and the higher and more adequate 
are the producers’ subsidies, the greater and the more difficult 
to obtain must be the aid to consumers. 

A world food policy for the joint advancement of food 
and agriculture is very much to be desired, and with a gradual 
rise in productivity in agriculture and in industry it can— 
slowly—be achieved. But the only thing that can be done in 
a hurry is that the higher income groups within each country, 
and more especially the richer and more industrialised nations 
in the world, should feed hungry consumers and succour needy 
producers. Relief measures of this sort are strongly to be wel- 
comed, but they should not—and in the long run cannot—be 
disguised as mutual aid between two classes of indigents. 

Above all the pretence should be dropped that producers’ and 
consumers’ interests are in every way identical, since this fallacy 
is capable of doing a great deal of harm at the moment. The 
idea of guaranteeing a stable and adequate return to primary 
producers is steadily gaining ground in both domestic and inter- 
national policies ; whereas, in spite of the general promises 
made at Hot Springs, few nations feel inclined to push down 
their own food prices, while the idea of international consumer 
subsidies—as opposed to international producers’ agreements— 
is clearly still chimerical. Yet it is the relief of hunger rather 
than the claims of producers which should surely have the first 
claim on world charity. 

It is satisfactory that practical international co-operation 
should start this time with the first and most elementary of th: 
world’s wants—food. This makes it all the more necessary for 
the FAO delegates to tackle the problem with a very clear head 
and not in a spirit of sentimental wishful thinking. For FAO to 
find out the size of the world’s food requirements and the 
potentialities of its agricultural production, and then try to bring 
the two halves of the picture together, bit by bit, is very much 
to the good. The practical steps of subsidising food consump- 
tion and negotiating agreements with food producers cannot, 
avowedly, be taken by FAO itself but only by other international 
agencies and by individual nations acting under its advice— 
FAO does not apparently intend, for instance, to negotiate inter- 
national commodity agreements. But advice and pressure from 
FAO can be extremely valuable, especially if it works out 4 
scale of priorities for meeting world hunger and world want 
which takes into account the relative and diverging needs of 
producers and consumers. Just because it has so little executive 
power for accomplishing so vital a task, FAO must be careful 
to deal only in realities ; and for this reason too it should spare 
no efforts to achieve the one aim which will indubitably om 
the lot of producers and consumers alike—an increased effi 


ciency not only in the production of world food supplies but also 
in their distribution. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Mr Bevan’s Statement 


The manner of Mr Bevan’s statement on Housing on Wednes- 
day appears to have won the House, but its matter will be a 
disappointment to the country. This Government, like the last, 
is up against the same bottle-neck of labour and materials, and Mr 
Bevan did not provide any bulldozers to remove them. The most 
interesting features of the speech were: (i) the weight to be 
laid upon local authorities in the programme ; (ii) the uncertainty 
about the volume of labour likely to be forthcoming, and therefore 
Mr Bevan’s inability to produce a firm estimate of progress ; (iii) 
the function of the Ministry of Supply in placing bulk orders for 
housing components and fitments ; and (iv) the proposal to em- 
power local authorities, under a new Bill, to enter on land and 
use it, while negotiations with the owners are proceeding. 
Without the direction of labour, which is politically impossible, 
and powers of coercion over lagging local authorities, which are 
administratively impossible, Mr Bevin is going to have a difficult 
task to get over the housing stringency in four years. His attitude 
towards it is admirably vigorous, and there was an atmosphere of 
enterprise and candour in his speech which was most welcome. 
But vigorous administration is not the only thing that is needed ; 
there are still decisions of policy to take. On the vital matter of 
cost, Mr Bevan has not yet found an escape, fromm the dilemma of 
submitting to outrageous prices, or else rejecting tenders and 
losing Output. And on subsidy policy he is still completely silent. 


a * x 


Prefabricated or Traditional 


What the Minister said about prefabricated houses threw little 
further light on the subject than the Government’s White Paper 
(Cmd. 6686) on the temporary housing programme published 
the day before. It is a pity that the words “ prefabricated ” and 
“temporary ” have become so inextricably mixed up. People are 
so imbued with the idea that a prefabricated house must be cheap 
and nasty and be demolished at the earliest opportunity that 
there is a great danger of losing sight of the real value of factory- 
made components as part of a long-term programme. This mis- 
guided distaste for non-traditional methods will be increased yet 
more by the White Paper, which reveals a series of under- 
estimates. The cost of preparing sites, the cost of drainage, the 
man-hours needed for erection, the price of materials, sub-con- 
iracting costs and thé like—all these have been far larger than 
was expected. They have increased the cost, which was estimated 
a year ago at £600 per house, to something over £1,000. 

There is bound to be a revulsion against the whole scheme. 
Nevertheless, there remain substantial advantages in the prefabri- 
cated programme. The cost (excluding the aluminium house) is 
still £200-£300 below that of the “traditional” house, giving a 
saving of between £31 million and £47 million in the 158,000 
houses proposed. The accommodation, it is true, is smaller,.. but 
the temporary house is at least an adequate dwelling. The use of 
factory labour increases the total labour force for the housing pro- 
gramme—its most severe bottleneck. The expansion of the labour 
force by this means allows of a much easier road to contracuon 
when the building peak is passed in a few years’ time. To increase 
the normal building labour force to 1} million, as proposed under 
the Ministry of Works training scheme, is to risk mass unemploy- 
ment in the building industry 15 years hence, or else to be com- 
pelled to keep that labour force at work on a programme of such 
a size and cost that other necessary forms of capital development 
and the other social services will be squeezed out. The building 
industry, both masters and men, has always hated the prefabri- 
cated house and will no doubt use this White Paper to try to kill 
the whole idea. But what it shows is that the advantages of includ- 
ing a large number of prefabricated houses in the programme 
for the next few years are less than they were thought to be— 
not that there are no advantages at all. , 

In any case, factory-made houses are not necessarily temporary. 
This is a new industry to Britain, but once satisfactory designs 
and factory processes are worked out, good prefabricated houses 
could be made of lasting value and with a substantial saving of 
man-hours. So far less than 10,000 houses have been begun and 
only 4,100 completed, As experience in their use aud erection 
increases the Government should encourage improvements 10 
quality and design so that it may be possible to provide permanent 
factory-made houses instead of wasting time and money On tem- 
porary building. 


Fight Over Pensions 


The first real clash between the Government and its own 
back-benchers has come, as might have been expected, over old 
age pensions. In the House of Commons last week, Mr Griffiths, 
Minister of National Insurance, stated that old age pensions are 
not to be raised until the Social Insurance Bill is passed through 
Parliament, and that the Government hopes that it will become 
law in the course of the present session. As a result of this state- 
ment, 150 Labour MPs have tabled a motion asking for an imme- 
diate increase in the basic pension of 7s. 6d. a week for single 
persons and 12s. 6d. for married couples. 

These increases, even if the Government agreed to them, 
would still not bring the basic rate up to the subsistence level as 
determined by the Assistance Board. They would not, therefore, 
benefit most of the 1,600,000 needy pensioners because they would 
only have their supplementary pensions reduced by a corre- 
sponding amount. This is certainly a very difficult time for old- 
age pensioners, but the best way to help them is surely to raise 
the Assistance Board’s subsistence level. This would benefit 
those already regarded as needy and enable cases now on the 
borderline to qualify for supplementary pensions. But the present 
is hardly the time to increase the basic rate, for it would only 
place extra purchasing power in the pockets of the non-needy and 
might well give an extra boost to prices to the disadvantage of 
the needy. 

In the long term, there is clearly going to be more and more 
pressure for bigger pensions as the number of pensioners swells 
with the ageing population. Even at the present rates, they wiil 
be a heavy burden on the community when by 1961 they number 
more than 8 millions, or 1 in 6 of the population. Yet the Govern- 
ment is committed to the Social Insurance White Paper, which 
rejected the Beveridge proposals to increase the rate of pension 
only gradually, so that the full rate would not be reached for 
twenty years. Instead, a basic rate of 35s. joint and 20s. single 
(compared with the Beveridge ultimate proposals of gos. and 24s.) 
is proposed ; it will come into force as soon as the Bill becomes 
law, and the date of its introduction will have precedence, ac- 
cording to Mr Griffiths, over the rest of the social insurance 
scheme. 

If the country can afford it, old age pensions, together wits 
other social insurance payments, should be placed on a subsistence 
basis. But until that is certain, old age—which people can to 4 
certain extent prepare for—should surely not be treated more 
generously than unemployment, sickness and children’s allowances. 


* * * 


Dock Strike Continues 


It had been expected by the Transport and General Workers’ 
Union that the dockers would return to work before last Thurs- 
day, the day on which the union was meeting the employers to 
discuss the claim put forward last month. Unfortunately, only a 
few dockers have trickled back, and the strike continues in 
London and other main ports. The men’s grievances appear to 
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have crystallised more against the union than the employers, and 
appear to be due to a lack of confidence in the union’s ability to 
win their claims. It is a paradoxical feature of the strike that it 1s 
taking place while negotiations are proceeding, and not, as 1S 
more usual, in protest against the turning down of claims by 
employers. The strikers do not appear to have any quarrel with 
the claims put forward by the unions. Their demands are, m 
fact, largely similar. Both want daily rates raised from 16s. 
to 25s., amd there is everything in the Union’s list 
of claims to appeal to the strikers. It is difficult to resist 
the conclusion that the strike is an end in itself and not a means 
to these ends. Their demands also include one for permanent 
decasualisation, which is the subject of a Bill presented last week 
to Parliament, and discussed in a Business Note on page $72. 

Meanwhile, the negotiations began on Thursday with half the 
total labour force unofficially on strike. This atmosphere is hardly 
likely to be conducive to the most amicable discussions. In fact, 
the situation is a difficult and embarrassing one for both sides 
of the negotiating table. The meeting began as this issue was going 
10 press. Whatever its outcome, it is clear that the dockers can do 
themselves no good by remaining on strike. Food supplies have 
not yet been endangered, but if they are the public temper will 
demand drastic action. 


* * * 
General Eisenhower’s Report 


General Eisenhower has initiated the publication of ex- 
haustive monthly reports on conditions prevailing in the Ameri- 
can zone of Germany. Similar regular reports from Field-Marshal 
Montgomery (and from the Commanders of the other zones) 
would be very useful and welcome. In his second monthly report 
General Eisenhower states that 


pons i estimates of food import requirements for the United 
tates, British and French zones for 1945-46 amount to approxi- 
mately four million metric tons, bread grain equivalent. . . . This 
figure does not take into account the proposed evacuation of Ger- 
mans from territories in Poland, Czechoslovakia and Hungary, esti- 
mated at over 10 million people. 
It is, of course, impossible “not to take into account” those 
10 millions, if only because their “ proposed evacuation ” is already 
a grim fact. In the course of the winter these 10 million Germans 
will crowd the Russian zone and in all probability press westwards 
into the British and American controlled areas. In order to feed 
this completely uprooted surplus population an additional import 
of perhaps four million tons of food will be required. 

General Eisenhower deserves all praise for having stated so 
clearly what the actual position is. But it is not enough to state the 
facts ; will the right conclusions be drawn? Do the Americans 
mean to insist on the principle “ We are not going to finance the 
occupation of Germany ”? If so, who will Germany be able to pay 
for the vast amount of imported food which has become absolutely 
essential for the bare survival of its population? Its own exports, 
even if they were to be paid in hard currency, will not be enough 
to meet the requirements ; and the export of coal from Germany 
is, at present, an enormous obstacle to the beginning of any sort 
of German economic recovery. Of the three western Powers, the 
United States is virtually the only state with the physical and 
financial resources to reduce, if not to prevent, economic ruin in 
Germany. The mere negative refusal to finance the imports of a 
defeated enemy may have its psychological justification from the 
American viewpoint. But it ought to be clear that if it remains a 
guiding principle of American policy, the appalling condition of 
the vanquished country may make it completely unmanageable for 
the occupying armies. The victors may be frightened out of 
Germany by the horrifying vision of its misery. 

od 


The political side of General Eisenhower’s report is also very 
illuminating. The negative work of denazification “has passed its 
peak” ; and now the emphasis is on “ positive plans for encour- 
aging the growth of democracy.” It is at least open to argument 
whether the two aspects of the political reorganisaion of Germany 
can really be thus separated, whether “ denazification” and 
“ growth of democracy ” are not in fact identical. Political activities 
have so far been allowed at the county (Kreis) level only. But all 
the major issues that must now claim the attention of politically 
minded Germans—reconstruction, national debt, the future regime 
of Germany—are all national and not local issues. To permit 
politics on a county level means in effect to exclude such issues 
from German politics. This may well make the encouragement 
of democracy meaningless. General Eisenhower further states 
that in political organisation “Communists and Social Democrats 
were most active, especially in the urban centres.” Here again, 


it may be questioned whether the Americans have admitted suffi- 
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cient Social Democrats and Communists to the civil administra. 
tion to reflect their real strength. And since there is legitimate 
doubt on this point, General Eisenhower’s criticism of the Russian 
practice in Berlin—where Marshal Zhukov has given the Com- 
munists a decisive say in civil administration—is much too cate- 
gorical. The truth is that each administration has so far favoured 
the Germans held to be most docile to its instructions and each 
is open to the criticism of preferring docility to genuine political 
representation. 


* * * 


American Dilemma in Japan 


Japanese hunger marchers recently invaded the official 
residence of the Prime Minister, and in the course of these de- 
monstrations the Chief of Police was “roughly handled.” This 
outbreak of disorder is likely to be repeated as the homelessness, 
the hunger and the unemployment of the Japanese overcome 
their previous discipline. The returning soldiers are certain to be 
a further element of disintegration, and since disarmament can- 
not be complete, there will be enough weapons available to turn 
civil disturbance into ugly banditry and street warfare. 

This situation creates an awkward dilemma for General 
MacArthur and his forces of occupation. Hitherto the General’s 
policy appears to have been perfectly consistent. He has sought 
to reduce American commit-nents by supporting a strong Japanese 
Government with sufficient prestige to maintain order and 
sufficient police control to make up for any breakdown of prestige. 
Prince Higashi Kuni was of the royal family, and his government 
had at its disposal al! the usual Japanese methods of censorship 
and police supervision. Under these conditions, General Mac- 
Arthur’s estimate that the American army of occupation need be 
no more than 60,000 strong bore some relation to political facts 
not only in America but also in Japan. 

Public opinion in the United States has, however, dictated a 
different policy. Direct American intervention in Japanese internal 
politics has led to the abolition of police control and the licensing 
of all sorts of political radicalism. The Higashi Kuni Government 
gave place to an administration of nonentities under an old man, 
Baron Shidehara. A week of the new régime has seen the begin- 
ning of widespread disorders. Sixty thousand American soldiers 
will not be sufficient to check a potential wave of revolt strong 
enough to remove the middle-class and traditional elements on 
whom General MacArthur would most naturally rely. Will there 
be another revulsion in American opinion and a call for more 
troops and more intervention to check a radical change in Japan’s 
social: structure? 


* * * 


More Troops for Java 


The situation in Java is one of extreme confusion. It is 
clear that the Indonesian Nationalists are deeply divided. Dr 
Soekarno himself appears to occupy a central position, for he 
wishes to secure Indonesian independence by means of negoti- 
ation. Flanking him is on the one hand a body of Indonesian 
opinion that sees in free association with Holland the best 
guarantee of independence. On the other are the extremists who 
wish to snatch independence by force of arms. From this group, 
which includes the Indonesian People’s Army, there came, over 
the weekend, a declaration of war on the Dutch from which 
Dr Soekarno has dissociated his “Cabinet.” It is impossible 
to judge the strength of these various trends, but it is becoming 
clearer that if the conciliatory offers of self-government and free 
association made by Queen Wilhelmina were more widely known, 
the moderate elements would be very considerably strengthened. 

In these conditions, the policy for the Dutch to pursue is 
one of conciliation towards genuine and moderate nationalism 
coupled with a vigorous restoration of order. For this they must 
depend upon Great Britain, and Admiral Mountbatten’s failure 
to send adequate troops to Java has, as might have been expected, 
caused resentment in Holland; as the Minister for Overseas 
Territories, Professor Logemann, put it in a statement to the 
Second Chamber : 

It is a very serious matter that we, who during the war gave 
all we could, must, alas, state that we have not found our allies 
prepared, and hardly even hesitantly willing, to carry out the joint 
duty of disarming and evacuating the Japanese occupation forces 
and restoring the lawful authority. 

In particular the Dutch resent the decision to give the demobili- 
sation of Allied soldiers priority in shipping over the despatch 
of troops to Java. They feel that if British or American territory 
had been at stake. the priorities would have been otherwise 
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arranged. It is essential that this very legitimate Dutch grievance 
should be quickly remedied. Negotiations cannot begin amid the 
hooliganism of the People’s Army. The first British responsibility 
js to restore tranquillity—and then to leave politics to their Dutch 
allies. 


A Malayan Union 


Although good fortune enabled the British to carry out a 
peaceful reoccupation of Malaya, there is no reason to suppose 
that its inhabitants would be any more content with a return to 
pre-1942 conditions than are the people of the French and Dutch 
colonies. During the Japanese occupation, the resistance move- 
ments were almost entirely run by the Chinese, and they resented 
the comparative leniency with which the Japanese treated the 
Malays. It is not likely, therefore, that the Chinese will be 
content with a restoration of the political favour shown to the 
Malays under British rule. 

It cannot be easy for the British Government to decide what 
policy to pursue in Malaya any more than in any other depen- 
dency where there is a plural community. Too early a grant of 
se‘f-government would only place the Chinese in political domi- 
nation over the Malays, who are already under their economic 
domination. Thus the statement made by the Colonial Secretary 
last week probably goes as far as it would be reasonable to 
demand at the moment. To break down communal barriers and 
to promote a sense of unity, a Matayan Union will be constituted 
consisting of the Federated and Unfederated States and of the 
Settlements of Penang (with Province Wellesley) and Malacca. 
Singapore, which will be given different constitutional treatment, 
will be ‘made into a separate colony. The peoples of Penang and 
Malacca will retain their British citizenship, but they, together 
with the other members of the Malayan Union, will also have 
Malayan citizenship, for which the qualification will be birth in 
Malaya or a suitable period of residence. Before any further 
constitutional changes can be made, fresh agreements will have 
to be arranged with the ruters of the Malay States. 

In the area to be covered by the Malayan Union, the Malays 
are the largest single group, numbering some 2,200,000, against 
the 1,780,000 Chinese and 685,000 Indians. Moreover, over 90 
per cent of them are Malayan born, so that nearly all of them 
will qualify for Malayan citizenship, whereas of the Chinese less 
than a third will qualify by birth, and of the remainder a large 
number will not fulfil the residential qualifications. Thus consu- 
tutional advance based on Malayan citizenship would not in the 
near future give the Chinese a dominant position. On the other 
hand, if the political system is still to favour the Malays, there 
will be an added obligation on the Government to make them 
more fitted for selt-government by raising their standard of living. 
Before the war, too much of Malaya’s wealth was lost to its in- 
habitants, and it is satisfactory to learn from Mr Hall that in 
future they will be assured of a full share in the rewards of their 
industry. 

The new step by itself achieves relatively little, since there 
has long been a tendency to treat Malaya as a unit—or at least 
to draw comparatively little distinction between the federated 
and the unfederated states—for many important matters, while 
the creation of the new Union is apparently not intended to end 
the local autonomy of the rulers. But it is an essential prelimin- 
ary to further advance in knitting Malaya together into a single 
dominion as self-reliant in poiitical matters as in economic. It 
is for these further steps that public opinion, not in Malaya alone, 
will now be watching. 


* * * 


More Demobilisation Complaints 


Second thoughts on Mr Isaacs’s recent statement on de- 
mobilisation are modifying the welcome it was first given. 
In a debate on the adjournment on Friday of last week members 
quoted from letters they had received complaining that in the 
case of the RAF there had been a complete breach of the age- 
and-service principle. In replying to the debate, Mr Strachey 


gave two explanations for the slow rate of release from the RAF 
next year. The first is that it has been found that economy in 
manpower in meeting military commitments could best be exer- 
cised by using squadrons rather than divisions to occupy or police 
a country. He did not elaborate this explanation, and a certain 
Scepticism will still be felt that it is only am excuse for keeping a 
large air force in being. The second explanation is that the rate 
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of demobilisation depends on the RAF for transporting men 
home from overseas. 

These explanations, even if accepted wholesale, will be small 
consolation to members of the RAF. It might also be asked why 
the task of transportation should not be shared with British 
Overseas Airways Corporation, to which aircraft and men could 
be transferred from the RAF. The admittedly uneconomic method 
of _transporting men by air would thus at least benefit civil 
aviation. 

But complaints are not restricted to the slowness of RAF 
demobilisation. They are also directed at the unevenness of re- 
lease between different trades and branches of the same service. 
In this respect, the Navy is particularly at fault; though it ‘s 
forecast that Group 45 will be demobilised by the end of next 
June, this only applies to the average for ratings. Some ratings and 
all officers will be well behindhand. In the RAF, many branches 
will also be behind even the low group reached for general 
demobilisation. And on Tuesday, the Secretary of State for War 
announced that the retention of Army officers, which already 
applies to the Army of the Rhine and the Central Mediterranean 
Force, will be extended to all officers in Groups 21-24 inclusive 
for men and Groups 28-34 for women, excluding medical, dental 
and nursing officers. If all these exceptions from the general rule 
are to be made—in some cases they are clearly unavoidable, but 
not in all—then some compensation should be given. The whole 
of the RAF might well ask for increased pay from next January 
when it is to be penalised on behalf of the other Services. At th: 
very least, those withheld beyond the date for their release in 
each of the Services should be paid “ overtime.” It would be the 
best way of ensuring that their retention is really necessary. 


* * * 


Paper and Dollars 


A sharp reminder of the dollar shortage has been given by 
the Government’s decision on paper imports. Newsprint is a 
100 per cent imported commodity, either as pulp or as a finished 
product, and for the present the only large source of supply is 
Canada. It had been generally supposed that the end of the 
war and the improving shipping position would allow of a 
gradual increase in the size of newspapers, and in this expecta- 
tion the penny dailies had been laying plans for eight-page 
papers, the larger dailies growing proportionately. Now Mr 
Dalton has informed the papers’ Newsprint Supply Company 
that owing to the dollar shortage the increase is to be postponed 
indefinitely, though the situation will be reviewed again next 
April. 

In so far as the decision is due solely to extreme dollar economy 
it can hardly be disputed. But there may also be an element of 
prejudice at work. Sir Stafford Cripps, last week, was very 
severe on the dailies for their alleged failure to deal fairly with 
international events, and sided with the Unwin party, who 
stress the superior quality and value of books. As far as books 
for export and text books are concerned this is undoubtedly the 
right emphasis. But any assumption of the qualitative superiority 
of books is not borne out by the unhappy bookshop prowler. 
More newsprint for the dailies might mean more space for 
murder trials, but it would also mean more for the essential 
reporting of national and international events. 

Books are to have their paper allocation increased from 50 to 
65 per cent of pre-war usage ; weeklies from 21} to 28} per cent ; 
dailies remain as before at 24 per cent. Their consumption is, 
of course, very much larger, being at present rather under 350,000 
tons a year, compared with 24,000 tons a year for books. But 
they do not seem to be getting very fair treatment, particularly 
as it was with Treasury approval that the plans for larger papers 
were made and a contract for 224,000 tons of newsprint trom 
Canada and Newfoundland was entered into earlier this year. 
This amount has had to be reduced to 50,000 tons, the delivery 
of the remaining quantity being delayed. 


* * ” 


The Grammar Schools 


It is apparent from Miss Wilkinson’s speech in the House 
of Commons on Tuesday that the direct grant secondary schools 
(that is, those which receive .a grant of public money direct from 
the Ministry of Education and not through the Local Education 
Authorities) are to suffer another turn of the screw. Under Mr 
Butler’s régime they were offered a grant of £16 per head pet 
annum, but on stiffer conditions than hitherto, one of the condi- 
tions being that they should adopt a sliding scale of fees which 
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would fall to nothing for the children of poor parents. These con- 
ditions faced the direct grant schools—which very largely consist of 
the ancient grammar schools—with a difficult choice, and many of 
them have been forced to consider abandoning their direct grant 
status altogether and either becoming Aided schools under the 
LEA, with the loss of independence that would involve, or else 
waiving all grants, putting their fees up and becoming wholly 
independent—with no scholarships for poor children. Applica- 
tions to be put on the direct grant list have been received from 
232 schools, and of these applications, 45 had been granted, 31 
rejected and 156 are still under consideration. The Minister did 
not say how many of these 232 have been direct grant schools 
hitherto, nor how many had not made application. 

Now Miss Wilkinson is making the conditions still harder. Any 
child whose parents have an income of less than £390 a year (or 
more where there is more than one child) is to be admitted free, 
and the schools*will have to ask themselves whether they can 
collect enough at the other end of the sliding scale to stay open. 
This is done in the name of free and equal education, which is 
an unexceptionable ideal. But its actual effect is likely to be to 
knock out all the middle rungs of the educational ladder and to 
leave the two systems of education, the State system and the 
private system, facing each other across a gulf which the Gram- 
mar Schools—where middle class and working class do, after all, 
meet—have hitherto, in considerable measure, bridged. Equality 
will not be fostered, but is far more likely to be injured. Miss 
Wilkinson is quite right in thinking that what is needed in this 
country is for the children of the well-to-do to go to the same 
schools as the children of the poor. The trouble is that she is 
actually moving in the opposite direction. If she proposed to 
abolish all private schools, then her persecution of the Grammar 
Schools might be regarded as a first step. But since the wholly 
independent schools will be left intact, she is merely encouraging 
all those who can possibly afford it to send their children to 
independent schools, where the sons and daughters of wage- 
earners, if they are admitted at all, will be in a tiny minority. 
What a pity it is that Socialists will never examine the practical 
effect of their well-intentioned slogans. 


* * * 


Powers and Performance 


Nothing could illustrate more vividly the change that has 
come over British public life than the comparative ease with 
which the Supplies and Services (Transitional Powers) Bill passed 
through its Committee stage in the Commons on Monday. A war 
has just ended during which the Government was given, as an 
unfortunate necessity, complete and arbitrary powers over the 
life, liberty and property of every citizen ; and its ending is a 
signal less for withdrawing these extraordinary and altogether un- 
precedented powers than for extending them still further— 
extending them, what is more, not on a year-to-year basis as in 
wartime but for a certain period of five years. Doubtless, both the 
old and the new powers will be very moderately used, but in 
drafting them the Government has seemed set on making its 
authority illimitable, and has piled power on power like Pelion 
on Ossa. 

The extraordinary width and vagueness of these “ transitional ” 
powers was well brought out in the debate. Not only do Defence 
Regulations which permit the seizing of any property or under- 
taking, the search of any premises, the conscription of the person 
or property of any individual, and the suspension of any law, 
remain in full force, but they can be “ adapted ”—whatever that 
means—in any way the Government decides to meet the new 
purposes of reconstruction. These purposes were also further 
extended by a new amendment so as 


to facilitate the demobilisation and resetllement of persons and to 
secure the orderly disposal of surplus material. 


Again, the control of prices can now be applied in any way. 
whether or not it was envisaged under the original Defence Act. 
Yet, again, a new clause extends the “ war period” during which 
the wide powers contained in the recent Requisitioned Land and 
War Works Act may be used to the full period of five years 
—although, admittedly, the Government promises to re-examine 
this particular clause. 

The Government spokesmen were ingenious in giving instances 
in which these extensions of wartime authority would prove 
necessary. Every reasonable person accepts the need for a 
thoroughgoing control of the nation’s economy during the tran- 
sition period, but many feel that a new ad hoc Bill would have 
been a better and safer instrument for this purpose than this 
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policy of widening powers that are already dangerously wide. The 
present Bill well illustrates the new dictum of public life that the 
state can now get any powers it pleases ; but it still has to show 
that it can use them wisely enough to justify such Jovian omni- 
potence. Mr Attlee’s Government at least will not be able to 
excuse incapacity by pleading inability. 


x x * 


General de Gaulle on Germany 


Last week General de Gaulle gave a long Press Conference 
in Paris, at the end of which he expressed his surprise at the fact 
that on the eve of the election nobody among the few hundred 
journalists who fired questions at him had asked a single question 
about French domestic politics. The whole conference centred on 
matters of foreign policy. The incident suggests that the Press— 
French and foreign—takes the result of the elections almost for 
granted. What is generally expected is a victory of the Centre- 
Left bloc which follows General de Gaulle in supporting the 
policy of a new constitution and of a Constituent Assembly with 
restricted powers. At the same time, tension between the Allies 
is overshadowing French domestic policy. General de Gaulle 
himself has now added to the tangle of international disputes his 
own objection to the treatment of Germany as a single whole 
which was agreed upon at Potsdam. In Berlin the French mem- 
bers of the Control Commission have vetoed the preparations for 
the setting up of central German departments. 

The decision to treat Germany as a whole was certainly the 
least Objectionable of the Potsdam resolutions. What may make 
it unworkable is the Allies’ failure to put it into operation. But 
unless it is definitely proved that the Allies are utterly incapable 
of running Germany as a single whole, everything ought to be 
done to make possible the realisation of this one, basically sound, 
principle enunciated at Potsdam. General de Gaulle, however, 
sees in the breaking up of the Reich into separate states not a 
possible pis aller, but a highly desirable objective. “We do not 
want a Reich any more.” His motive is the familiar French fear 
of a recurrence of German aggression, a fear which is, obviously, 
shared by all the Allies. But any serious student of European 
history will doubt whether a historical fact such as Germany’s 
national unity can, in fact, be undone. It certainly is too deeply 
rooted both in the mind of the German people and in the physical 
conditions of its existence to be swept away by the sheer force 
of the Allies’ victorious bayonets. General de Gaulle seems to 
take an extraordinarily naive view of European history, and his 
approach weakens the very sound case he could make for the 
internationalisation of the Ruhr. Such an internationalisation 
would be workable and beneficial only as part of a policy of 
integrating Germany into Western Europe, certainly not as one 
more hated and resented instrument of German disintegration. 


x * «x 


Deadlock in Greece 


Is there any Greek or group of Greeks capable of producing 
conditions in which free elections can be held this winter? The 
holding of these was the course recommended by the British, 
American and French Governments (the three Governments due 
to supply observers at the polls) after Archbishop Damaskinos’ 
visit to London, but all that has since happened in Greece sug- 
gests that the impossible was then prescribed. No one can re- 
concile the views of the Populists (Monarchists) who want elec- 
tions now (while their friends still control army and police, and 
while there are still some vestiges of the swing towards monarchy 
which followed the January fighting) and of the left wing parties 
which want postponement because, under the present regime, 
they foresee undue influence and a framed vote. 

The Voulgaris Government, which was at least non-party and 
had tried to introduce some liberal elements, took a plunge and 
proposed the date of January 2oth. It thereupon lost the sup- 
port of its Liberal members and had to resign. Since its resig- 
nation on October 9th, no one has succeeded in forming 2 
cabinet because the Right will not work in anything but 4 
“service type government”—that is, a government of soldiers 
and big industrialists which would force elections through at 
once. 

The Economist has often advocated an attempt at cabinet 
making on a basis broad enough to include EAM together with 
as much of the Centre as would serve with it. But there is more 
and more evidence from eye-witnesses—including British officers, 
many of them Socialists—to suggest that tempers have mount 
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jo high that EAM, if given power, would now be no readier 
‘han the Right to create free election conditions. 

The fact which must be faced is that the industrialists and 
army on the one hand, and the trades unions on the other, can 
each swing immense sections of a population still too politically 
immature for democracy as practised in the West. This factor 
engenders irresponsibility in all but a very few Greek states- 
men. Under these conditions, the Regent has taken the 
courageous step of forming an administration himself out of 
Admiral Voulgaris’s earlier Cabinet ; the Admiral has not, how- 
ever, returned to office. But it is open to question whether Arch- 
bishop Damaskinos any more than his predecessors can create 
the conditions for free elections. It is therefore reasonable to ask 
whether the decision to hold elections is the right decision and 
whether a longer period of economic and administrative recon- 
struction under direct and impartial British supervision might not 
prove of greater benefit to Greece. 


* * x 


Electoral Trouble in Eastern Europe 


One of the difficulties in the way of a proper appreciation of 
political developments in Eastern Europe is the inability of people 
in the West to picture the degree of misery and devastation and 
hunger to which its peoples have been reduced. In particular, 
Hitler’s uprooting of millions of workers, followed by the present 
massive expulsions and transfers of population—Poles from East 
to West Poland, Germans from West Poland and the Sudetenland 
to Germany, Hungarians from Slovakia to Hungary—have created 
conditions of rootless nomad life such as Europe has not seen 
since the ending of the Thirty Years’ War. 

In these conditions, the restoration of even a framework of 
order is exceptionally difficult. In Poland, Russian troops have 
been called in to suppress banditry in every province. The muni- 
cipal elections in Hungary have been followed by the declaration 
of martial law, also designed ostensibly to check bandits and 
hooligan gangs. This is the atmosphere of chaos and anarchy in 
which violent politics and violent crime go hand in hand. It 
follows that to go further than maintain order and to attempt to 
introduce western electoral methods in the forthcoming elections 
is almost impossible. In last week’s elections for the Czech Provi- 
sional Assembly, the attempt was simply abandoned and (by 
agreement between the four legal parties) the delegates were 
elected by a show of hands in open meetings. In Bulgaria, the 
postponed elections, due on October 18th, were to be boycotted by 
the Opposition. In Jugoslavia, Dr Subasitch’s resignation on the 
eve of the elections has been sharply criticised by Marshal Tito 
as an attempt to secure “foreign intervention” and the post- 
ponement of the vote. 

These splits and divisions are symptomatic of the underlying 
and universal unrest. Do they invalidate the principles of freedom 
and democracy on which the disputes appear to turn? Surely not 
—the ideal, the goal of political freedom stands. What is lacking 
are the conditions in which the ideal can be expressed. While it is 
legitimate for the Western Powers to maintain a vigilant watch 
on the political doings in Eastern Europe, it is essential that they 
should balance their criticism by some understanding of the 
physical background of the present unrest. Otherwise they are 
led into condemnations so extreme and partisan that their legiti- 
mate criticism loses all its influence. 


* * * 


New Deal for Portugal? 


The events of the last ten days in Portugal are proof that 
a state once launched on the monorail of dictatorship cannot 
Stop without a wobble. “The flag of victory is now blowing in 
the democratic breeze,” proclaimed Dr Salazar to a special 
meeting of his official Government “ party ”—the National Union 
—0on October 7th. To bring Portugal into alignment, he went 
on to announce (i) an ample amnesty for political crimes, including 
“journalistic crimes committed through the press”; (ii) free 
elections on November 18th in which opposition parties were 
Permitted to participate “so long as their programmes remain 
within the framework of the present regime”; (iii) freedom of 
the press to publish electoral propaganda and to criticise the 

vernment, and (iv) the institution of a qualified system of 
Habeas Corpus and a modification of the powers of the political 
police, Naturally, some manifestations of fervent opposition 
instantly followed. The circulation of the newspaper Republica 
skipped, if its own showing is to be believed, from 8,000 to 


130,000, and opposition meetings were at once held and billed. 
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But though opponents are gay with republican colours, their pro- 
gramme shows the stultifying effect of 20 years without a platform, 
and amounts to no more than demanding postponement of the 
elections to allow time for a regrouping of parties and revision 
of an electoral register on which none but the Government’s 
supporters have troubled to enrol. Unless this last is done, the 
Opposition will boycott the elections. 

The choice before Dr Salazar therefore is: to hold meaningless 
elections next month, or to stand up to criticism, bank on the 
fact that his bigoted but strong and honest dictatorship has given 
Portugal a better deal that it ever enjoyed under its chaotic 
7 at republican democracy, and fight and win free elections 
ater. 

All the evidence is that he will choose the former course. 
Press censorship has scarcely been lifted ; newspapers have been 
stopped for criticising him and the secret police were to be seen 
at all last week’s opposition meetings. For all the fine fanfare, it 
is doubtful whether many changes will take place. There is little 
for Portuguese democrats to do but console themselves with the 
hope that at least the gesture of elections may mark a distinction 
between them and Spain. 


* * * 


Argentine Deadlock 


The Argentine ship of state has, for the last week, been 
spinning round rudderless in contrary eddies of popular dis- 
content. It is now clear that the coup which removed Peron was 
a purely military affair—the counter stroke of the Generals to 
the ambitions of a colonel. But a Government based on Generals 
and Admirals—or rather on a General and an Admiral, for only 
General Avalos and Admiral Lima ever held any office—offers 
no way out of the constitutional confusion in which Argentina 
has wallowed since the first military coup two years ago. On the 
one hand, General Avalos lacks all trace of mass support which 
Peron has built up for himself by his social legislation and his 
much publicised anti-capitalist attitudes. The streets of Buenos 
Aires and some of the smaller towns are full of rioting workers 
demanding the release or return of Peron. On the other hand, the 
old constitutional parties will certainly boycott Generals as firmly 
as they did Peron. In these conditions, President Farrell appears 
to have only two alternatives—to transfer his powers to the 
Supreme Court as a first step in a return to constitutional govern- 
ment, or to recall Peron. The evidence suggests that 
pressure and his own military dislike of civilian politics have led 
him to reinstate Peron. 


* * * 


Fats for the Fat 


It may appear somewhat ungracious to look a gift horse 
in the mouth, but in view of the context in which the domestic 
cooking fats ration was reduced on May 27th from 2 oz. to I oz. 
a week its restoration, announced for November 11th, calls for 
some explanation. The cut was one of a group of reductions, 
including bacon, soap and points foods, -made as a result of a 
conference in Washington of British, American and Canadian 
representatives, at which, in regard to fats, the principle of pro- 
portionately similar cuts was accepted in an attempt to share the 
world deficit. At the time Colonel Llewellin (then Minister of 
Food) was no more hopeful about the cheese ration (which is to 
go up to 3 oz. on November 11th) than that it might be possible 
to maintain it at the current level of 2 oz. for the rest of the year. 

Sir Ben Smith himself, as recently as August 14th, said that 
“oils and fats are a real problem, and I regret to say that at 
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the moment there is no possibility of restoring [the] cuts.” Has 
the position changed so drastically in two months? When Sir 
Ben announced the restoration of the fats and cheese rations at 
last Tuesday’s press conference, he was invited to explain what 
had made them possible. He declined to do so. It may be that 
there is a perfectly good explanation. If so, why not give it? 
Surely it has been sufficiently realised by now that the better- 
fed peoples of the world have some responsibility towards a 
Europe which may be on the verge of starvation this winter. How 
then can they accept improvements in their own rations without 
explanation—and assurances that they are not being made at the 
expense of less fortunate nations? The question, too, is raised 
whether the Washington agreement still stands. Has the pitn- 
ciple then accepted in regard to the foods in the most stringent 
short supply that consumption levels ought to be similar as far 
as possible been thrown to the winds? Consumers are entitled to 
know the facts making for better rations, just as much as those 
making for smaller ones. It is no way to treat the public to refuse 
to give them. 


* * * 


Civil Service House Party 


In the White Papers of 1944 (Cmd. 6567) dealing with the 
post-war recruitment of the Civil Service it was recommended 
that the selection methods for the administrative grade should 
include one or two days at a residential centre run on lines 
similar to those of the War Offic: Selection Boards. The first of 
these “ house-parties ” was held recently for candidates from the 
Foreign Service, and the results were announced this week. Not 
only is this the first Civil Service selection board of this kind, 
but this was also the first Civil Service examination to be held 
since 1939. 


The purpose of the residential centre is to give the examiners 
a better chance of studying the candidates and gauging their 
capabilities than they had from the previous written examination 
coupled with a single short interview. There will still be the 
written papers, but these will be coupled with intelligence and 
psychological tests and a number of special activities and inter- 
views at the centre. During the last 30 years the type of recruits 
te the Civil Service has deteriorated. So gruelling is the ascent 
and so fierce the competition that only boys and masters who 
are prepared to face a long period of intensive cramming will 
make the attempt. As one result, the proportion of public school 
to secondary and grammar schoo! entrants has dwindled, and 
many successful candidates achieve their goal at the cost of 
inissing a truly liberal education, and sometimes even of lasting 
physical and mental exhaustion. The Qualities of first-class 
administrators—drive, vision and leadership—are not achieved 
this way. It is these qualities which the Treasury and Civil 
Service Commissioners hope to distinguish by the new selection 
board method. It is probable that over the next three years, when 
they are harvesting the crop of ex-service entrants, the quality 
of the new recruits will be exceptionally good. Though 
academically they will be rusty, they will have gained enormously 
in experience and in the habits of responsibility and leadership. 
Compared to the pre-war entrant straight from undergraduate 
pastures, they will be as falcons to fledglings. 

But after this special reservoir is exhausted—what then? The 
““ house-party ” will still reject the crammed infant prodigy. But 
the Treasury have turned deaf ears to all arguments for admitting 
a regular flow of experiencej outsiders between the ages of 30 
and 40, nor have they yet anriounced any specific proposals for 
giving their trainees groundwork experience with local authorities, 
out-stations or similar outside bodies. There are obvious difficul- 
ties in finding first-class outsiders over 30 who wish to enter the 
Civil Service. But it is vital that the Civil Service should solve 
its present problem of in-breeding. What is needed is a constant 
dilution of the pure administrators, whose chief claim is their 
incorruptibility, by the noise and bustle—and effectiveness—of the 
market place. As the Civil Service’s area of control increases, so 
must its contacts and understanding of the industrial and com- 
mercial world. Otherwise initiative will be pigeon-holed. Country 
“ house-parties ” may be an excellent idea. But, as has always 
been the case with house-parties, it all depends on who is invited. 


* w * 


University Education and Business 


Cambridge University have published a report with the 
above title, compiled as the result of inquiries from business firms 
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and university men in business during the years 1937 and 1938 
The information it contains and the conclusions based upon it 
are interesting, but it is unfortunate that the outbreak of wa; 
curtailed the inquiries, and so resulted in too small a volume of 
answers to make the sample properly representative. Three 
hundred firms were approached, but only 114 answers were fe. 
ceived. Out of 1,700 Cambridge graduates known to be in busi- 
ness, only 326 replied. 

Nevertheless, the tables and summaries of answers are jlly- 
minating. In the two years in question, one-third of the uni- 
versity graduates went into commerce or industry, but the num- 
ber with good university degrees was disproportionately low. 
Thus an average of 3.7 per cent of first-class degree men went 
into commerce, compared with 22.5 per cent into Government 
service, 15.4 per cent into teaching, and §0.7 per cent into re- 
search. From this it is clear that whereas an increasing number 
of university men go into business, their quality is far below 
the best. 

There is an interesting discussion of the value of university 
education for business and the necessity of special training 
schemes for the graduate entrant. This indicates that a university 
education is not specially valuable except to the really able man, 
who may expect to achieve the top posts. Otherwise the univer- 
sity training, with its wide outlook and habits of critical inde- 
pendence, may be a handicap for the entrant who will never rise 
above routine work, and will be forced to compete with the more 
technically competent school entrant. As was to be expected, 
there is considerable criticism of the training schemes of many 
firms who fail to appreciate the special difficulties and aptitudes 
of the graduate entrants, and trained them too slowly and only 
by methods suited to boys straight from school. The general 
conclusion is that firms should recruit on a careful ratio of 
university entrants to high-grade administrative posts, so that 
there should be a reasonable chance of the good recruit using 
his capabilities to the full. Otherwise the graduate will walk out, 
or his capacities be wasted. As it is, only 43 per cent of gradu- 
ates thought that a university education was a good preparation 
for business compared with 73 per cent of employers. 

The report contains an amusing analysis of the relationship 
between the father’s profession and his son’s choice of one. 
Medicine and law attract much the largest number of sons to 
follow their father’s occupation. With the exception of a miscel- 
laneous section, commerce is the occupation in which the fewest 
sons follow their fathers. 

An inquiry of this kind would be very valuable, both to the 
universities and to business, if it were carried out over a wider 
field and covered other universities. When times are more normal 
it is to be hoped that Cambridge will take the initiative again. 


Shorter Notes 


The Australian Cricket Board of Control have decided to limit 
play to 30 hours in each of the next series of Test matches. 
Although this device serves to shorten a game that may other- 
wise seem interminable, it makes it still harder to reach a decision. 
The real trouble is that the better the cricket, the greater the 
batsman’s ascendancy, and the only real way to “liven up” the 
game is to adjust rules—and wickets—in the bowler’s favour. 


* 


German losses in the war were stated by Mr Attlee to be 
7,400,000 killed, perm@ently wounded and permanent medical 
casualties. Commonwealth and Empire casualties up to May, 
1945, were 1,233,796, including 336,772 killed. During the 1914-18 
war total Commonwealth and Empire casualties were 3,490,907; 
including 1,089,919 deaths, and German casualties were 6,252,494, 
of whom 2,050,466 were killed. From the wording of Mr Attlee’ 
statement it appears that the latest German figures exclude 4 
number of less severe casualties covered by the other figures, 
and that the German losses in this war are, therefore, propol- 
tionately even heavier. 


t 


The numbers in each release group in the three Services were 
given in a written parliamentary answer on October rith. For 
men, the biggest groups are as follows: in the Army, 26 (265,829); 
in the Navy, 27 (22.113) ; and in the RAF, 26 (52,205). 
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Letters to 


Assistance for the Jews 


S1x,—It is unlikely that discussion on Palestine along the 
present lines will lead us anywhere. In order to remove the 
deadlock an entirely new solution must be considered. 

The Zionists, supported by the USA, ask for a national home- 
land, because they need it and because it was promised in the 
Balfour Declaration. The Jews insist on the possession of the 
sacred soil of their forefathers who have inhabited it for 3,000 
years, and the Arabs, having owned the land for 1,300 years, 
reiect this argument. The Arab League and official British policy, 
as expressed in a White Paper, object to further Jewish immi- 
gration into Palestine. The Arabs maintain that a Jewish Pales- 
tine would be a thorn in the flesh of their big national com- 
munity. The Jews contest this opinion by saying that their 
number equals only 2 per cent of the Arab population in the 
Near East. 

The basic feature of all these disputes is that the Jews need 
a national home and that the region allotted to them at present 
in Palestine is inadequate. It would be wrong and impossible to 
bring all the Jews, who are seeking a home and the right to live 
together as a nation, into an already over-populated Palestine, 
which would menace the very existence of the Jews already 
settled there. 

The Jews, therefore, need more land and should be enabled to 
take their fate into their own hands and orgamise themselves. 
It may be desirable to make the part of Palestine allotted to 
them by the White Paper the Motherland of an autonomous 
Jewish Commonwealth. Some of the formerly Italian islands of 
the Eastern Mediterranean and the former Italian North African 
colonies of Cyrenaica and Tripolitania, or at least of a cultivated 
part of these, could become the other members of the Common- 
wealth. Cyrenaica and Tripolitania could easily be connected 
with the Motherland Palestine by rail and road, and they are 
also accessible by sea and air. 

Thus the promise made by Balfour could be fulfilled, the 
partition laid down in the White Paper maintained, the Jews 
now scattered all over the world could find a home ruled by 
themselves, the Arabs in Palestine appeased and a big world 
problem solved. The Jews would receive a land which has bee 
cultivated before, and ports which would enable them to play 
their part in world commerce. The Jewish Commonweath, with 
its centre Palestine, could be put under the protection of all the 
victorious Allies. J. PLESCH 

40 Hereford House, Park Lane, W.1 


Sir,—Your Note in your issue of October 6th is typical of a 
widely held attitude in this country, the attitude ot decent- 
minded people who wish to be fair to both Arabs and Jews, but 
who invariably think that fairness to both consists in giving to 
the Zionists half their demands at any given moment. Thus, you 
say the Zionists are demanding a majority in Palestine, the Arabs 
refuse to admit any more Jews; therefore, a reasonable and fair 
solution would be to admit a number somewhere between the two 
(which you specify at 1,500 a month). The fallacy of this argu- 
ment lies in its completely ignoring all the background, and 
its assumption that both sides are starting from scratch 
and making equally legitimate but irreconcilable claims. But 
this is not the case. The position in Palestine to-day has come 
into being as the result of a long series of concessions to the 
Zionists at the expense of the Arabs, commencing with the 
Balfour Declaration in 1917. At that time Palestine was a wholly 
Arab country. Less than 10 per cent of its population was non- 
Arab, and existed in the country as individuals, not as a racial 
national community. Since then more than 600,000 Jews have been 
forcibly introduced into the country. The proportion of Jews to 
Arabs has risen from 10 to 50 per cent. It is not, therefore, un- 
reasonable of the Arabs to oppose all further Jewish immigration, 
nor would it be a fair compromise merely to cut down the present 
demand of the Zionists, and force on the Arabs another few 
thousand immigrants. 

_ As for your suggestion that the forcing of another few thousand 
immigrants on the Arabs should be accompanied by a guarantee 
to the Arabs that they will not become a minority in their country, 
the Arabs already have this guarantee in the White Paper, so 


that what you are suggesting is that the existing guarantee should 
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be violated, and a new guarantee given for the future, a procedure 
which was tried at Munich. 

If the Jewish refugee prob!em is dealt with only as a human 
probiem (as it shouJd be), and solved by the civilised world as a 
whole, each country taking a quota in proportion to its capacity, 
then the Arab countries would, as the Secretary-General of the 
Arab League said on October 4th, be willing to take their share, 
but to force on Palestine singly any more immigrants would be 
neither fair nor wise.—Yours faithfully, Epwarp ATIYAH 

The Arab Office, 161, St. Stephen’s House, S.W.1 


How Many Trees ? 


Stz,—I_ am rather surprised that in your interesting article, 
October 13th, on the post-war policy of the Forestry Commission 
you apparently take no account of the Report of the Committee 
on Hill Sheep Farming ‘Cmd. 6498). 

As this Report points out, the recommendations of the Forestry 
Commission to plant the uplands endangers the maintenance of 
a healthy stock of sheep, for the lowland sheep are replenished 
from the highland or upland breeds, and it is precisely these that 
the Forestry Commission displaces.—Yours faithfully, 

43 Ladbroke Square, W.11 FRANCES M. BIRKETT 


The Rayon Trade 


Sir,—My attention has been directed to a letter from the 
director of the British Rayon Federation, printed in your issue 
of August 25th, in which he asks for your co-operation in securing 
general adoption of the term “rayon” as including “all yarns 
or fibres not of natura! growth which are used, or are capable of 
use, for textile purposes.” In their endeavour to secure what 
they describe as “uniform practice,” the British Rayon Federa- 
tion ignore the fact that the definition they put forward is com- 
pletely at variance with that accepted in North America, and, 
indeed, in most other countries of the world. In the USA the 
word “rayon” has since 1926 been adopted as the generic term 
for “ filaments made from various solutions of modified cellulose 
by pressing or drawing the cellulose solution through an orifice 
and solidifying it in the form of a filament.” Since 1937, more- 
over, it has been illegal in America to use the word “ rayon” for 
non-cellulosic fibres. Only recently Mr A. G. Scroggie, chairman 
of the appropriate sub-committee of the American Society for 
Testing Materials, has pointed out the international confusicn 
which would result if the definition suggested by the Brit-sh 
Rayon Federation were ever to be generally adopted even in 
Great Britain. 

It should further be emphasised that the desire of the British 
Rayon Federation for one term to cover all man-made fibres would 
be satisfied by the coming of a new generic word, just as 
“rayon ” was coined twenty years ago to describe cellulose-based 
fibres. It is suggested that joint consideration should be given 
to this matter by the appropriate authorities in America and 
Great Britain. To force British exporters handling the newer 
fibres into the position of having to explain to their customers 
overseas that in Britain “rayon” is used to describe many more 
lines of goods than in the rest of the world, appears to be an 
unjustifiable addition to the many obstacies already existing 
in the way of international trade.—-Yours faithfully, 

SIDNEY ROGERSON 
(Imperial Chemical Industries) 
London, S.W.1 


Priorities in Tax Relief 


S1r,—When Mrs. Robinson says in her letter, published in your 
issue of October 6th, that “the mere abolition of EPT runs 
counter to both . . . the political and economic requirements of 
the present situation,” I think she must have overlooked the fact 
that firms which have paid EPT during the war can reclaim such 
payments to the extent that they fail to earn standard profits in 
any subsequent year while the tax is in operation. This would 
enable such firms to undersell new enterprises by using their 
reclaims as a hidden Treasury subsidy, a process which might, , 
surely run counter to the economic requirements of the present 
situation.—Yours faithfully, 

Christ Church, Oxford H. A. C. Dosss 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Veterans’ Organisations 


(From a Correspondent in lowa) 


WITH 1,650,000 members, the American Legion is “the 
largest veterans’ organisation in the history of the world,” 
but it hopes to triple or quadruple its membership with Second 
World War men. Until VJ-day it was hampered by a charter 
provision limiting membership to honourably discharged veterans 
of World War I or II and those who remain in service after the 
end of hostilities. Most of its rivals, without this restriction, have 
been busily canvassing the armed forces for members-at-large. 

In the hubbub of American pressure groups, the prospect of 
5,000,000 World War I veterans and 13 million World War II 
veterans, all of voting age at the same time, is a thundering one 
—comparable in numbers to organised labour, geographically 
distributed even better than the organised farm groups, and with 
a deeper claim to public sympathy than either. Historically, the 
chief function of American veterans’ organisations (besides com- 
radeship) has been to press for government payments and privi- 
leges for veterans, and to provide a counselling service to guide 
veterans through the maze of their legal rights. They have been 
strongest the first few years after a war, and then, after a decline, 
reached new peaks fifteen or twenty years later. Geography and 
army policy make divisional and regimental associations hard to 
maintain outside New York City. There are Catholic and Jewish 
veterans’ societies, but most Catholics and Jews prefer to join 
the others, and Negroes are generally admitted in separate local 
units. One big organisation for each war, for officers and men 
without distinction, is the typical form. 

The Grand Army of the Republic, the organisation of Northern 
veterans of the Civil war, came to dominate politics in the Federal 
government and the Northern states in the 1880s and ’gos, and 
at its peak enrolled half the eligibles in its ranks. Its ever-increas- 
ing demands for pensions played into the hands of the indus- 
trialists of the day, who could thus get broader support for pro- 
tective import duties to raise the revenue to make the pensions 
possible. 

The little war with Spain in 1898 produced the United Spanish 
War Veterans and the Veterans of Foreign Wars, who profited 
by the GAR’s strength to get substantial government benefits for 
veterans of their war. 

When the United States mobilised nearly 5,000,000 men foe 
World War I, these assumed that they, too, would have a veterans’ 
organisation to promote their interests. After the Armistice, morale 
and discipline problems multiplied in the huge army waiting to 
be transported home, and people generally were scared to death 
by the Bolshevik threat of world revolution through soldiers’ and 
workers’ councils. Consequently General Headquarters of the 


American forces in France encouraged Lieut.-Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt Jr. to start a veterans’ organisation to be devoted to 
“ Americanism ” and loyalty to the Constitution. As Col. Roosevelt 
was a figure in Republican politics, the co-founders included 
Col. Bennett Clark, son of the Democratic Speaker of the House 
ot Representatives. Two organising meetings were held in Paris 
with handpicked delegates, and Col. Roosevelt was shipped home 
in time to lead an organising “caucus” in St. Louis. So the 
American Legion was born. 

The War Department allowed Legion recruiting leaflets to be 
put on the empty transports going over to France to bring the boys 
home ; by 1920 the Legion had 800,000 members, twice the 
number the GAR achieved at its peak twenty-five years after the 
Civil War. Within a year of the armistice the Legion was pressing 
for “adjusted compensation” to veterans for the high wages 
civilian war-workers had got while servicemen were on modest 
government pay. 

The Legion’s '“ Americanism” has often been of a crude and 
belligerent variety, but as anti-Socialist and anti-Communist as 
its founders could have hoped. Its pressure for government 
benefits to veterans has been so steady and single-minded as to 
arouse resentment and ridicule from a public that forgets the 
mud of the trenches—but it has been brilliantly successful in the 
end. 

One observer says the American tradition in veterans’ benefits 
is “ too much, too late, and to the wrong persons.” The lavishness 
of the final pensions growing out of the Civil War and the free 
hospitalisation for all veterans for ills unconnected with their 
war service after 1924 must be stacked up against the shameful 
neglect of veterans’ human needs in the years immediately follow- 
ing each war—and against the almost total contemporary lack 
cf social insurance for the general American public. 


* 


Literally scores of organisations have sprung up since 1941 in 
hope of becoming the big veterans’ organisation for this war. 
Most of them are local and ephemeral, but at least two are 
widely known already and have nuclei from coast to coast. One 
of these, the Amvets (American Veterans of World War II) is 
itself the product of merging a number of local, ephemeral groups. 
Union took place once in Washington in the autumn of 1944, 
and once more in Kansas City ir December, not without accom- 
panying dissensions. One officer split off and formed a rival group 
in Texas, where he embarrassed ihe main branch by a campaign 
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of abuse against the CIO labour unions. Another split between 
the national body and the Washington “post” has since been 
healed. 

The Amvets’ founder and National Commander, Elmo Keel, 
is a Virginian, a veteran of the Burma-China air theatre, invalided 
out with shrapnel wounds, and now an electrical engineering 
student in a Washington university on the government’s educa- 
tional allowance for veterans. He regards himself as a liberal, 
and was once entertained by Mrs Franklin D. Roosevelt in the 
White House (along with Charles Bolté, of whom more later), 
but Amvet literature and recruiting talks concentrate on the 
fraternal society and pressure group advantages, with a nod in 
the direction of the Constitution, liberty, eternal peace and 
Americanism. The organisation has members in all 48 states, 
posts in 37 of them, and let a contract in August for a million 
recruiting folders. It claimed 5,700 members last year, and now 
says it will not announce totals until it has five million! 


The second new organisation to win national attention is the 
American Veterans’ Committee (AVC), which represents the 
liberalism of the New Republic-Nation-PM school. Almost alone 
of the veterans’ organisations, it goes out of its way to proclaim 
solidarity with organised labour, admits Merchant Marine per- 
sonnel as “ veterans,” and makes a determined effort to put into 
practice the equality of race, colour, and creed which others en- 
shrine in preambles. (Both Amvets, AVC, and in theory the 
Legion admit women ; the Legion and the VFW have ladies’ 
auxiliaries for wives, sisters, mothers of members. Amvets have 
some women local officers.) 


Significantly, AVC’s local units are known as “ chapters ” (the 
word used by college social fraternities) rather than the military 
word “posts” used by GAR, American Legion, Veterans of 


, Foreign, Wars, and Amvets. Its temporary head is not “ national 


commander,” but “chairman of the planning committee.” This 
is Charles G. Bolté, a Dartmouth college student editor who 
enlisted in the British Army before Pearl Harbour, became a 
lieutenant, lost a leg at E] Alamein, and was working as a military 
analyst for the Office of War Information when he joined like- 
minded American Army Air Force men in founding the AVC. 


AVC has been skilful in getting itself into the public eye, by 
appearing before Congressional committees, through newspaper 
and magazine articles, and still more important, through service 
men’s papers, from Stars and Stripes to mimeographed regimental 
sheets. Its membership is only a few thousand, and its organised 
chapters confined almost entirely to the large cities of the North- 
east and California—but three-quarters of its membership was 
still in uniform and half of it overseas when last reported. Mr 
Bolté reported to the chapters and organisers last June, after a 
cross-country inspection trip, that AVC was growing too slowly, 
that it was “too highbrow . . . not yet able to sell our principles 
in terms of bread and butter.” 

Believing passionately that international organisation to keep 
the peace and national organisation to promote full employment 
are more important than gravy and larks for veterans, AVC will 
probably never reach the size of rivals which scrupulously avoid 
issues which might divide veterans. The Legion and the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars claim to be non-political, and in fact their politics 
are confined to “Americanism,” preparedness, and veterans’ 
benefits. They were isolationist in the 1920s and ’30s when the 
country was, and turned interventionist with the country in 
1940-41 (over the objections of Bennett Clark, then a Senator). 
Today they combine the qualified allegiance to international 
organisation and the hard-headed determination to be strong that 
most of the country shares. 


* 


The old-established veterans’ organisations have a tremendous 
advantage this time which may upset the rule that each war pro- 
duces its own big organisation. World War II is so soon after 
World War I, with so many more American participants, that 
the new crop of veterans can have their cake and eat it too: they 
can inherit the very substantial property and elaborate post 
organisation of the Legion and the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
without having to submit to the rule of older men. The Legion 
is telling the new crop that they are welcome to take it over “ lock, 
stock, and barrel”; they are free to organise separate World 
War II posts if they prefer (a handful have done so), or to joi 
the existing posts: either way, they can soon outvote the World 
War I men and have a flourishing organisation without the trouble 
of creating it. f 

This has already hapwened to the Veterans of Foreign Wars— 
twice ; to-day 750,000 of their million members are World War II 
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men. The VFW accepts only men who have served overseas 
in time of hostilities, and never enrolled much more than Io per 
cent of the two million World War I eligibles. But with over 
seven miilion eligibles in this war, and recruiting possible during 
the fighting, the VFW has made capital of the overseas service- 
men’s desire not to be mistaken for “USO Commandos,” whose 
battle experience was confined to the clubrooms of the United 
Services Organisation at home. The VFW had only 3,600 posts 
to the Legion’s 12,000 1m 1941 and a still greater disparity in 
membership. To-day its World War II membership is actually 
greater than the Legion’s, and posts are multiplying rapidly. In 
lowa, 3,500 pre-war VFW members in 74 posts have become 
20,000 in 98 posts. 

But the going-concern value of the Legion, with its posts in 
small towns all over the country (where they are often the prin- 
cipal community club), has yet to assert itself. Ir has 567 posts 
in Iowa to the VFW’s 98, the Amvets’ 5, the AVC’s none—a 
typical expression of their relative strengths in the rural and 
smalltown areas in late September of 1945. 

The chief danger in either monopoly or competition of 
veterans’ organisations is lest they exaggerate existing differences 
between veterans and stay-at-homes, and use their power as a 
pressure group to extort excessive privileges from the community 
or their military discipline to intimidate it. “The GAR dominated 
the United States for years after the Civil War .” trumpeted 
National Commander Hanford MacNider, of Iowa, in the early 
1920’s: “What an opportunity for the Legion!” “We're 
coming home to run the country,” snarled angry letters from 
overseas soldiers during the 1943 coal miners’ strikes. 

Fortunately, the American Legion, which as the largest 
veterans’ organisation tends to set the style for the rest, has long 
nad a strong feeling of responsibility for community welfare as 
well as for veterans. The Americanism and preparedness pro- 
grammes of the founders were inspired by sincere public spirit, 
and since 1924 “community service” has been encouraged as 
an activity for local Legion posts—at the personal initiative of 
the same Hanford MacNider and the Legion’s Iowa “ depart- 
ment.” This includes things like building a concrete swimming 
pool for the use of the community, sponsoring musical, athletic. 
and scouting activities for boys, distribution of toys and food 
to the poor on Christmas, prize essay contests for high school 
students, supplementing government care for veterans’ orphans 
and working with government and private agencies for better care 
of all orphans, joining in community chest campaigns. 

Not all Legion posts work at this sort of thing, but a great 
many of them do, and so do their Ladies’ Auxiliaries. Increasingly, 
they do it for results rather than exclusively for prestige. They 
take advice and co-operat2 with other community agencies, they 
pick genuine social needs to work on. The Legion’s child welfare 
programme is particularly renowned, Posts have the benefit of 
advice from expert professionals on the national headquarters 
staff, and professional social workers respect the quality of work 
done. 

Activities like these help keep veterans’ organisations from 
being a hostile garrison in their own land. 


American Notes 


The Administration and Strikes 


The confidence which the public bestowed on the Truman 
Administration is being sorely tried by what begins to look like 
ineptness in handling the serious cleavage that is developing 
between labour and management. As strikes continue to involve 
industries, great and small, from Hollywood to the New York 
docks, the President’s recent statement that these “ little troubles ” 
should not be taken too seriously, and Mr Schwellenbach’s re- 
ported reliance on public opinion for a solution, have done little 
io restore confidence in the capacity of the country’s leaders. 

Mr Schwellenbach was “ stepping right into the Detroit situa- 
tion” about a month ago, when the Department of Labour was 
reorganised. Now it begins to appear that too much attention 
may have been paid to form and not enough to content, for with 
the exception of the seizure of the oil refineries, which did not 
require the much-vaunted streamlining of the Labour Depart- 
ment, and the plans for an industry-labour conference now 
definitely scheduled to open on November 5th, it is difficult to 
find any decisive action for which the reorganised Department 
has been responsible. 

Now the President has been holding meetings with the War 
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Labour Board, whose members themselves convinced him that 
his original proposal for the Board’s immediate dissolution be 
modified to “ orderly liquidation.” Faced with strike votes to be 
taken under the Smith-Connally Act at General Motors on 
October 24th, at the Chrysler plants on October 25th and at 
Ford on November 7th, perhaps the President is at last convinced 
of the ambiguity of his order that no pay rises through collective 
bargaining be permitted except where price rises are not involved. 
His talks with WLB members are said to have covered re- 
conversion disputes, wage and price problems and a wage policy 
io replace the “ Little Steel” Formula. It has been the combined 
, responsibility of the WLB and the Office of Economic Stabilisa- 
tion to determine whether an industry could absorb increased 
labour costs. The OES, absorbed into Mr Snyder’s Office of 
War Mobilisation and Reconversion, has neither the equipment 
nor the staff to study the barrage of cases pouring in, any more 
than the Labour Department's conciliation service is staffed or 
equipped to handle all strike mediation before situations become 
explosive. 

The traditional reaction of Congress to strike waves has always 
been restrictive legislation. It is considered inevitable, therefore, 
that unless a resolute Government policy, acceptable to both 
management and labour, is established, Congress will proceed 
from its present strategy of blocking Mr Truman’s legislative 
programme to the point where it Originates its Own restrictive 
legislation. 

a * * 


Mr. Colmer Talks Roughly 


The opinions of Mr. Colmer, Democratic representative 
from Mississippi, and the six Congressmen who accompanied 
him on a recent tour of Europe, are significant because of the 
warm reception they have already received in Congress and 
because of the increasing importance Congress, in its present 
mood, will be inclined to attach to them. And on the American 
side it is Congress which must convert into reality whatever 
plan results from the Anglo-American financial talks. 

After a two-month trip, which included visits to England, 
France, Germany, Luxemburg, Belgium, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, Persia, Egypt, Greece and Italy, and talks with 
Mr Attlee, Marshal Stalin, and Pope and American diplomatic 
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representatives in various countries, the chairman rather 
ominously concluded that his committee was now much better 
fortified to deal with international problems. “The American 
backbone,” Mr Colmer said, “must be stiffened in its negotia- 
tions with the European leaders.” What he apparently wants js 
a complete and blind support by America’s Allies of a restora- 
tion and preservation of world peace achieved in what he would 
call the American way. Mr Colmer demands that the Lend- 
Lease question be reopened and that at least partial payment be 
made to the United States, in tangible assets or in concessions 
where money is lacking. Such assets as aviation rights, bases, 
raw materials, buildings and sites for embassies are specified as 
acceptable. Then, to complete the pleasure with which the 
liberated countries will greet his opinions, Mr Colmer names the 
reconstruction of Germany as the most important project in the 
development of sound economic conditions in the immediate 
future. 

What makes the Colmer Report directly relevant to the Anglo- 
American economic negotiations is the series of ultimata about 
British trade practices that it contains. According to an anonymous 
“high Administration official” quoted in the press, sentiment in 
Congress is almost unanimously in favour of “ cracking down on 
Britain.” This being so, it was high time that Mr Clayton, the 
Assistant Secretary of State, should at last break the official policy 
of silence on the talks. It is to be hoped the President will now take 
the lead in explaining the negotiations to a public which has been 
for too long at the disposal of the Hearst-Patterson-McCormick 
press, of such “ realists” as Mr Hoover and the former Ambas- 
sador to Britain, Mr Kennedy. Such a situation, if allowed to 
continue, will guarantee that Congress, already hostile, will not 
be subjected to such public pressure as can be mobilised for a 
moderate course. 


® * * 


Mr Kaiser and Willow Run 


The two elements which have succeeded in capturing the 
imagination of the American public as symbols of their vast war 
production are now about to combine. The tireless Mr Kaiser 
has apparently completed negotiations with the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation for a five-year lease on the Willow Run 
plant, which has been silent since tke last Liberator rolled off 
the lines last spring. Although the Kaiser-Fraser Corporation, 
which will occupy Willow Run, originally intended to produce 
the low-priced Kaiser car on the West Coast, the suitability of 
Willow Run for large-scale mass production, combined with the 
fact that the low-priced car is obviously suited for volume sales, 
might indicate that Mr Kaiser intends to plunge into the Detroit 
market in direct competition with the wartime operator of Willow 
Run, the Ford Motor Company. 

After many months of inaction and obscure policy, the Surplus 
Property Administration, at last under cne administrator instead 
of a three-man board, is now rushing to transfer plants into 
civilian production and furnish an estimated four million workers 
with jobs. Its flexible price policy has been defined as “fait 
value,” or the maximum price a well-informed and prudent buyet 
would pay if he were purchasing property intended for the most 
productive use. 

The Government emerges from the war with $16,500 million 
worth of war plants, representing 20 to 25 per cent of the country’s 
industrial capacity. The Administration has apparently decided 
that, so long as these plants are unsold, private operators will be 
cautious about investing in projects that might suffer later if the 
Government were forced to sell at distress prices. The fear that 
the Government might try to run some of the plants on a peace- 
time basis is said to be another cause for hesitancy. For then the 
plants might be run not just to provide employment, but (0 
furnish a yardstick against which private operations could be 
publicly measured. Thus in each Government-owned plant private 
industry can see a seed out of which the operation of entre 
industries by Government might grow. Hence the new haste t 
dispose of them. 

One of the obstacles the RFC, which disposes of property for 
the SPA, has not yet successfully hurdled exists in the fact that 
about three-quarters of the total value of the plant property 
concentrated in projects costing over $10 million each. But the 
Surplus Property Act, in its efforts to promote decentralisation, 
gives preference to local groups rather than to large firms which 
“would tend to concentrate economic power.” This rules oul 
most of the existing big business organisations as potential buy¢t®: 
and presents the need to seck out new big business and set 
into competition with existing big business. In this capacity M 
Kaiser is an ideal, but an all too rare, customer. 
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Hope for the MVA Wanes 


The Missouri Valley Authority Bill ends its fourteenth month 
in Congress before the Senate Committee on Agriculture. It has 
already been turned down by the Commerce Committee, while 
the Sub-Committee on Irrigation recommended that it be 
scrapped. Although the President, in his report to Congress, re- 
quested “favourable consideration,” emphasising the jobs and 
homes that reclamation projects would provide for returning 
veterans, it is still doubtful with how much vigour he would 
press his argument. 

The issue is simple and with the pattern established by the 
TVA it is no longer academic—shall there be decentralised 
overall regional planning and development of natural resources, 
financed by public operation of the hydro-electrical facilities of 
a great river? The private utilities, which were at their lowest 
ebb in popular favour when the TVA Bill was passed, are now 


S61 
revived and flourishing and fear that the MVA, added to the 
TVA, might lead to eventual liquidation of private utilities. An 
estimated 85 per cent of the private utility organisations are said 
to be involved in opposition to the MVA, utilising every means 
at their disposal to shape opinion in the valley against the MVA. 
Equally hostile, although not equal in Strength, is a group of 
“water development companies ”—euphemistically named, since 
they include the Pittsburgh Coal Exchange—which fears com- 
petition from hydro-electric power. 

The Bill’s most ardent supporters are said to be resigned to 
the fact that passage may take as many as five years. The area 
to which it would apply is thirteen times the size of the 
Tennessee Valley and more than one-sixth of the conti- 
nental area of the United States. The Missouri basin, which 
includes parts of nine states, still contains about five per cent of 


the total population of the United States, although over a million 
people have left since 1940. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Russian-Roumanian Trade Agreement 


(By a Correspondent) 


T= handful of trading agreements which the Russian Govern- 
ment is engaged in concluding with the conquered countries 
of eastern and south-eastern Europe inevitably remind one of 
pre-war German trade policy. They conform to a general pattern 
which in the case of Reumania provides for “the participation 
of Russian capital and technical assistance in the intensification 
of Russian economic activity” by the establishment of joirt 
Russian-Roumanian companies with virtually exclusive trading 
rights in their particular fields of activity. So far we know of 
such agreements with Roumania and Hungary, and, as far as oil 
production is concerned, with Austria (although it appears that 
the Renner Government may have been able to postpone its 
signature for the moment); similar agreements are also expected 
with Bulgaria and with countries farther to the north. 

The agreement with Roumania will serve as an example of 
the kind of collaboration which the Russians appear to regard 
as right and natural. It was signed on May 8th, 1945, between 
the Government of Dr Groza and the Soviet Government, and 
was for a duration of five years with tacit prolongation unless 
denounced by one party or the other at one year’s notice. The 
important parts of the agreement were not made public. These 
provided for the joint trading companies, their boards to consist 
half of Roumanians, half of Russians, the president of the board 
and the general manager to be Roumanian, and the deputy 
president Russian. A joint banking institution was to be set up 
in Bucharest with the right to very extensive activities. The 
Roumanian oil companies were to be made to enter a joint 
“Sov-Rom” vil concern for the “ exploration, exploitation, pro- 
cessing, and commercialisauion of petroleum and petroleum 
products” ; the Roumanian Government would cede to this 
company a half share in the crude petroleum royalties accruing 
to the Roumanian Government under previous conditions, as 
well as what appeared to be exclusive boring rights on Roumanian 
territory not previously conceded to foreign oil interests ; and 
the Soviet Government would contribute the necessary oilfield 
equipment. It very soon turned out that the Soviet contribution 
would consist largely of oilfield equipment which they had taken 
over as war bootv from the Germans—notwithstanding that much 
of this equipment had been acquired by the Germans during 
the course of the war from British, French, Belgian and other 
western interests incapable of defending themselves at that time. 
It has been stated on good authority that 50,000 tons of oilfield 
equipment were removed from Roumania by the Russians during 
1944 (and more. has since been taken from the Unirea plant), 
and that of this some 87 per cent was British and Allied property. 
French and. Belgian claims for the restoration of equipment from 
the Columbia and Concordia plants, acquired by the Germans 
during the war and claimed by the Russians as their legitimate 
booty, have been before the Council of Foreign Ministers. 

The development of river and maritime navigation by another 
Soviet-Roumanian company wes also planned for; in; this case 


the Roumanian Government would cede to the joint company 
the exclusive rights (cn a rental basis) for use of the harbour, 
ship-repair and ship-building installations of the ports of 
Constanza, Braila, Galatz and Giurgiu. Certain Soviet adminis- 
Strative organs, the Maritime Register of the USSR, the 
administration of USSR State Insurance, and transport and 
delivery organisations of the USSR, would have the right to 
carry out operations on Roumanian territory in line with the 
general agreement. In this connection it is interesting that the 
Soviet Government (by the latest agreement of September 12. 
1945) has given back to Roumania 53 of the ships which were 
taken as booty at the time of the Armistice. These ships wil! 
now presumably operate as part of the joint company’s working 
assets. 


Roumanian Benefits 


The agreement also lays down that the Soviet Government wil! 
co-operate fully with the Roumanian Government in the con- 
struction of new hydro-electric power plants and the general elec- 
trification of Roumania. This provision is an example of that part 
of the treaty which appears favourable to Roumania ; another field 
in which the Roumanians were offered substantial benefits is that 
of agriculture, in which it was agreed that a Soviet-Roumanian 
agricultural research institute would be set up, exchanges of 
experts and technicians would take place, and agricultural 
machinery and implements would be supplied by the USSR. 

Another jomnt company on the same half-and-half basis would 

be set up for the development of air. transport and civil aviation 
generally ; the Roumanian Government would provide the 
necessary airfields and installations, and land for the construction 
of new airfields, and the Russians wou'd provide the aéropianes. 
The right to fly’ over each other’s territory was reciprocally 
ccorded by the two Governments. In this respect the agreement 
resembles closely the American scramble for air transport 
priorities in Europe. (In effect it means that the old Roumanian 
State monopoly on air transport has been replaced by a joint: 
Soviet-Roumanian monopoly.) * 

Other companies would be set up—after two months’ investi- 
gation as laid down in the agreement—for join: deveiopment of 
the Roumanian timber, glass, mining, and metallurgical industries. 
In the case of the steel and engineering works of Resitsa, the 
Roumanian Government would facilitate the acquisition by the 
Russians of shares “at least equal in value” to the quantities 
of iron ore taken by the Roumanians (or by the Germans—the 
Russians are not over-particular about this) from the workings 
at Krivoi Rog and elsewhere. It is understood that this would 
give the Russians about 42 per cent of the shares, and that the 
Russians wish to increase this still further, but that the Czecho- 
slovaks, who hold 13 per cent of the shares, have refused to part 
with their holdings. 
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In cases where the Russians were not in a position to supply 
the plant necessary for the development of these joint enter- 
prises, the agreement provided that they would make available 
to the Roumanians the means of payment for purchase elsewhere. 
It is therefore clear that commercial transactions for the import 
into Roumania of capital equipment will go through Russian 
hands. Article 4 stated that the Roumanian Government would 
assist in the processing of raw materials placed at their disposal 
by the USSR; and it is learned that under this heading 20,000 
tons of raw cotton will be sent to Roumania in the first year 
(1946) of the agreement. The USSR would also make available 
_ 2,000 tractors of those which came under the title of “ restoration ” 
in Article 12 of the Armistice Convention. 

A complete picture of the present economic plight of Roumania 
cannot be obtained without close study of the effects of that 
Convention. The important provisions were those of Articles 1, 
1o and 12, which provided respectively for the upkeep of the 
Soviet armed forces while they remained in Roumania (nothing 
was laid down on the number of troops or the length of their 
stay—and at present there are about three-quarters of a million 
Russian troops in Roumania), for reparations, and for the 
restoration of Russian property taken away by the Roumanians 
during the course of the war. But the interpretation which the 
Russians placed upon these provisions was greatly in excess of 
anything the Roumanians had envisaged; and the payments 
called for turned out to be so cripplingly heavy that the Russians 
themselves have been obliged to call a halt. Their latest agree- 
ment of September 12, 1945, provides for the reduction of the 
armistice liabilities and for the sending of 38,000 wagonloads 
of wheat and maize into Roumania (in itself an astonishing com- 
mentary on the condition of a country which normally possesses 
a very large grain surplus). Apart from the specific provisions 
for payment it was found that the Red Army regarded as legiti- 
mate booty whatever grain, livestock and industrial equipment 
they found in Roumania and happened to need. Up to May, 1945, 
it was reliably calculated that over half a million animals and 
about 130,000 tons of grain had been removed in this way, as 
well as the plant of quite a large number of factories and 
workshops. 

Upkeep of the Russian armed forces as foreseen by Article 10 
proved very expensive. There is good reason to believe that 
up to July 1st, 1945, the value of deliveries under Article 10 
represented approximately three times the value of deliveries 
for war reparations provided for by Article 11. By the same date 
the Roumanians had delivered goods (including hard cash, 
services, medical supplies, foodstuffs, and so forth) to a total of 
40 billion lei out of 105 billions demanded by the Russians ; 
and up to the previous March (that is, in eight months since the 
Armistice) the Roumanians had handed over under the same 
Article about half a million animals out of a total fixed by the 
Russians at 1,093,683, and 161,000 tons of grain out of a total 
of 458,000 tons. 

Actual reparations were fixed by Article 11 of the Convention 
at 300 million dollars; this figure was later increased to 420 
million dollars, as the Russians insisted that the value of goods 
to be delivered should be calculated on 1938 US prices with an 
addition of 10-15 per cent. These reparations were to be paid 
as to §0 per cent in oil products, 32 per cent in ships, barges, 
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locomotives, wagons and industria] equipment, and 17 per cent 
in timber and grain. Up to September Ist, 1945, it is understood 
that the Roumanians delivered about 50 million dollars’ worth 
of goods. In the year ended September, 1945, they were in fact 
called on to deliver 474,000 tons of grain (250,000 tons of wheat, 
189,000 tons of maize, and 35,000 tons of barley), as well as 20,000 
horses, 30,000 oxen, 40,000 sheep, and 15,000 pigs. Finally, 
Article 12 provided for the restoration of Russian pro- 
perty. Claims under this heading were found to total 1,000 
billion lei, in addition to which it was laid down that the 
Roumanians should pay the cost of transport of the goods from 
Roumania into Russia. 

Last week’s agreement in Moscow between the Soviet and 
Roumanian Governments provides for an alleviation of these 
terms: claims under Article 12 are cut down by a third, and 
three years are given for the payment of the 300 billion lei still 
payable under this heading ; food is to be sent into Roumania; 
and the Soviet Government undertakes to help in the recon- 
struction of Roumanian communications and other essential 
services. There is no doubt that these reductions have come just 
in time to avoid widespread conditions of famine and an uncon- 
trollable inflation, and they probably presage still further con- 
cessions. In the year since the Armistice the note issue of the 
Roumanian National Bank has increased from 232 billion lei to 
437 billion lei and is still rising fast. Only 60 per cent of the 
grain area was sown this year, and the crop itself was a bad one 
for climatic reasons. 


The Brazilian Election 


[FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN SOUTH AMERICA] 
October 3, 1945 


WiTH the promised elections two months ahead, the voting regis- 
ter closed, and two Presidential candidates in the field, Brazilian 
opinion is torn between the chance of electing a successor to 
President Vargas and the desirability of amending the present 
Constitution before any Presidential mandate is granted. This 
issue stands in the foreground of an animated political scene. It 
absorbs much of the energies of both major parties contesting 
the election—the Partido Social Democrdatico supporting the 
Government’s nominee, General Dutra, and the Uniao Demo- 
cratica Nacional offering Brigadier Gomes as an opposition candi- 
date. For these parties, those who advocate a Constituent Assem- 
bly to remodel the Constitution are a common enemy, since they 
oppose elections. They include the Communist Party led by Luis 
Carlos Prestes, which is not putting forward a Presidential candi- 
date, and for which the constitutional issue is the only issue at 
this stage. Prestes is accused in some quarters of playing for time 
in order to organise his party to contest later elections. 

The enemies of elections on the stipulated lines include also a 
movement, developed within the last few months, that seeks the 
continuance in office of President Vargas. Its slogan was originally 
the unequivocal Nos queremos Getulio (“We want Getulio”) 
and its political status undefined. Those who oppose the present 
regime and support elections noted with hope the President's 
successive declarations that he would not stand again, while 
watching nervously for less orthodox signs of his attitude towards 
the Queremistas. Even when the time had passed for him to 
declare his candidacy under his own electoral law, his public 
denials of any intention to stand had failed to kill Queremismo. 
As a Sao Paulo newspaper said, Queremismo was not dead, but 
fermenting. The brew has matured. Under the auspices of the 
Brazilian Labour Party, led by Dr Segadas Vianna, head of the 
National Labour Department, and counting on the support of 
Brazil’s state-controlled labour unions, Queremismo has acquired 
a lately formed and legalised political sponsor and has broadened 
its slogan to read “We want a Constituent Assembly—with 
Getulio Vargas.” 

Organised Oppoition to the elections thus pivots on the Com- 
munist and Labour Parties. They are restless bedfellows. Prestes 
seeks, in his own words, “to unite the people” (as .a matter of 
doctrine his appeal is to the proletariat) in demanding a Con- 
stituent Assembly. President Vargas’s powers, under the Consti- 
tution to which Prestes objects, would presumably enable him to 
convoke this. Prestes said some days ago “We Communists 
could support a third candidate, but if we did so we should 
divide the people even more, just when we want to unite them.” 
He is said to be willing to form - united front with the Labour 
Party if the latter should prove to have any considerable support. 
Segadas Vianna, on the other hand, says that the Labour Party 
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docs not contemplate coalitions, but has its own programme, 
namely, to perfect the legislation introduced by President Vargas. 
The party, he says, is opposed to any form of government by 
violence, and seeks to realise all its desires by democratic means. 

The case for a Constituent Assembly is summarised in yester- 
day’s Tribuna Popular, the mouthpiece of Prestes. Its editorial 
concludes : 

What we desire to avoid is that the people elect a man who may 
legally become a dictator ; that the new President is elected to comply 
with a Constitution he still cannot know, and whose drafting he may 
obstruct, availing himself of Article 174 (stipulating the Presidential 
veto) and other subtleties of the 1937 Constitution ; that the Security 
Tribunal (the remnant of authoritarian control over political activi- 
ties) continues to exist; that there should be disrespect for the 
traditional autonomy of States and Municipalities, which is the basis 
of federation ; in short, that the atmosphere should favour men and 
actions with a saving mission, which weaken the country politically 
and economically and benefit only the oligarchies divorced from the 
mass of the people. 


Democracy Renascent ? 


All four parties, who with the aid of a free and outspoken press 
fight their separate battles round the constitutional issue, pledge 
themselves (like President Vargas) to restore democracy in Brazil. 
On one side of the stage stand the Presidential candidates, accept- 
ing with varying shades of doubt but firm purpose—and, 
inevitably, mutual antagonism—the President’s initiative. General 
Dutra has declared that he would decline the Presidential veto and 
approve any constitutional reform debated by Congress, also due 
to be elected on December 2nd. Brigadier Gomes’s view is that the 
authoritarian 1937 Constitution is de facto but not de jure, and 
has never been ratified by the popular plebiscite required by its 
own terms. If elected, he would therefore recognise as valid the 
1934 Constitution that preceded it, and would regard Congress 
as being empowered to amend this. Against these interpretations 
of the path to democratic government are ranged those who seek 
to carry the President’s initiative to what at least the Communist 
Party claims is its logical conclusion—the drafting of a new Con- 
stitution fit for democratic government. Democracy appears 
renascent, but divided against itself. 

Democracy is even the declared framework of an Integralisia 
programme drawn up in Portugal by the exiled Integralista leader, 
Plinio Salgado, and recently published as a manifesto in some 
Brazilian newspapers. The Integralistas, with a fascist reputation, 
have neither a recognised caucus nor political status in Brazil 
to-day. From the other political extreme, however, the Com- 
munists fiercely denounce their alleged attempts to reorganise. 

Mr. Berle, the United States Ambassador, recently spoke at a 
Brazilian luncheon of American satisfaction over “the pledge of 
free Brazilian elections, set for a definite date, by a Government 
whose word the United States has found inviolable.” Obviously 
mindful of how the perfect can be the enemy of the good, he 
alluded to the French Revolution, when 

a Convention was set up to draw a Constitution, but because the 

orderly choice of executive government was delayed, the political 

road led straight to the Terror, and to a military dictatorship—we 
should call it Fascist to-day—from which the Convention could not 
protect the French people, and from which France took a generation 
to emerge. / 
His speech has provoked much comment, ranging from accusations 
of intervention to the description “ profoundly opportune.” The 
scene to which it obviously referred had been described by General 
Goes Monteiro, the War Minister, as “a political madhouse.” Sr. 
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Joao Alberto Lins de Barros, Rio de Janeiro’s Chief of Police and 
a confidant of the President, had spoken of “this moment of 
absolute confusion in our politics.” These and other references by 
Government spokesmen did nothing to abate what one newspaper 
called a “war of nerves.” At its height, certain political organisa- 
tions in Sao Paulo asked the President to elucidate rumours that 
he was about to convoke a Constituent Assembly. His secretary 
replied that the Government did not contemplate altering the 
Electoral Law. Even this did little to ease the political tension. 

Last week the air cleared considerably. The Opposition Press 
professes to see in subsequent declarations of the War Minister 
a denial of previous rumours that attempts were being made in 
Government quarters to arrange the withdrawal of both Presi- 
dential candidates in favour of an unnamed “ conciliation ” candi- 
date. Other statements have been held to indicate that the Army, 
which General Goes Monteiro asserts is “the instrument, not 
the origin of power,” is only concerned with seeing that the 
elections on December 2nd are held as laid down by the law. 
The Presidential campaign continues with undiminished enthu- 
siasm. Indeed, it has been encouraged by a ruling of the Supreme 
Electoral Tribunal that the Congress to be elected on Decem- 
ber 2nd will have powers to draft a new Constitution. After a 
recent denunciation, by the highest representative body of 
Brazilian jurists, of the “ill-considered” campaign to postpone 
the elections, this interpretation of President Vargas’s own law 
leaves the contestants of the elections with the last word—tegally. 
It has not been accepted by either Communists or Queremistas. 

To-night the Queremista movement staged demonstrations in 
many parts of the country. In Rio de Janeiro a procession of the 
demonstrators marched to the Guanabara Palace, where President 
Vargas addressed them. Assuring his audience that he had no 
intention of effecting a coup d’état, the President admitted, for 
the first time in public, that he favoured a Constituent Assembly, 
but added that he had given way before other political views. 
He indicated, however, that the way might again be opened to 
enable a Constituent Assembly to be convoked. 

Last February, when he modified the Estado Novo Constitution 
to prepare the way for elections, President Vargas had told the 
press that “the Deputies to be elected (on December 2nd) will 
have the powers of a Constituent Assembly, and may reform the 
Constitution in whole or in part” A few days ago, when the 
same verdict was given by the Supreme Electoral Tribunal, the 
Procurator-General quoted the following extract from the law 
which the President had thus interpreted: 

If the urgent task is to constitutionalise the Government, a Con- 

stituent Assembly for the purpose would delay this by more than a 

year. 


West Africa’s Terms of Trade 


[FROM OUR ACCRA CORRESPONDENT] 


BeFore the war, the British West African colonies exported, in 
terms of value, more than they imported They also contributed 
to the Empire’s supplies of foreign exchange, since thetr favour- 
able balance was not confined to trade with the United Kingdom. 
The war has naturally affected the value and the distribution oi 
the four colonies’ trade. The following table of the terms of trade 
for each of the four colonies from 1939-43 has been constructed 
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from the official trade returns end is the difference between 
exports and imports of visible trade, excluding goods imported 
by the Services and the U.S. Army and movements of currency 
and specie. There is reason for thinking, from available informa- 
tion, that the figures for 1944 have continued the trend of the 
previous war years :— 





£000 
Colony | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 
PERE SCE ME 3,711 4,126 7,277 4,034 | 2,734 
Gold Coast........ 5,625 6,779 6,902 3,390 4,020 
Sierra Leone ...... 814 —121 — 1,685 — 2,670 — 4,590 
Ga ee 123 29 — 138 — 762 — 1,036 
British West Africa 10,273 10,813 12,356 3,992 1,128 


A favourable balance of £10,273,000 had been reduced to 
£1,128,000 between 1939 and 1943. The rise in import prices 
has been mainly responsible for this. Import volumes have 
generally decreased. While the volume of cotton piece-goods 
imported during the war years has remained well below the pre- 
war level, during the period 1939-43 an actual increase in im- 
ported quantities did take place. Over the period, Nigeria’s total 
imports increased in value by 80 per cent, the Gold Coast’s by 
18 per cent, Sierra Leone’s by over 300 per cent and Gambia’s 
by over 500 per cent. The particularly large increase in the last 
two cases has been partly due to the increased purchasing power 
from the influx of troops from Europe and the other West 
African colonies. On the other hand, Nigeria’s exports have risen 
in value by only 40 per cent, while the exports of the other 
colonies have actually declined. ; 

Even the 40 per cent increase in the value of Nigeria’s exports 
is attributable to a large extent to the higher prices offered for 
commodities vital to the war effort. Exports of timber, gum, 
cotton and rubber have noticeably increased in quantity. Exports 
of groundnuts have shown no great change, being governed by 
climatic conditions, while the export of palm oil and kernels has 
been affected from year to year by the price for oil obtainable 
in the local markets and by the farmer’s unwillingness to expend 
further effort despite attractive prices when his increased earn- 
ings could not, owing to the shortage of consumer goods in 
Britain and lack of shipping, be turned into tinned foodstuffs, 
cement, corrugated iron and similar goods. Even when cocoa 
exports began to recovet, gold exports declined, which adversely 
affected the Gold Coast’s export position in particular. 


The Distribution of Trade 


The distribution of West Africa’s trade over the same period 
is of considerable interest. Only an analysis of the trade in 
merchandise and produce can be made, since the trade returns 
do not give the geographical distribution of the exports of metals. 
The following table sets out the terms of trade between West 
Africa and the rest of the world in four geographical divisions :— 

















£000 

mated | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 
United Kingdom as 1,444 3,574 6,740 3,737 870 
British Empie....| —759 | ~172 | —se72 | —5190 | —a00e 
oe 1,744 3568 11936 142 «| 195 
Othe tain... 1,223 | — 1,216 | —1,076 | —1,218 | — 2,543 


The fall in the favourable balance with the United Kingdom 
can be accounted for by che large increase in Sierra Leone’s 
imports, by the general rise in import prices and by the United 
Kingdom’s taking over markets previously catered for in West 
Africa by other countries, especially the artificial silk piece- 
goods market. 

India has occupied an increasingly important position in the 
British Empire group, principally by taking over a larger share 
of the unprinted cotton piece-goods market. South Africa’s geo- 
graphical position has enabled it to provide increased supplies 
of consumer goods. West Africa’s exports to the rest of the British 
Empire were never considerable, and the wartime expansion of 
these markets has been insignificant compared with the increased 
supplies from the same sources. The pre-war favourable balance 
with the United States has temporarily disappeared owing to the 
wartime imports of tinned foodstuffs, lubricating oil and vehicles 
and a considerable fall in export values. Imports from other 
foreign countries have been only slightly reduced in value (except, 
of course, from Europe), since falling volumes have been almost 
offset by rising prices. The emergence of the Dutch West Indies 
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as a major source of oil supplies has also been an important 
factor. Exports to foreign countries have been drastically reduced. 

To sum up: West Africa’s debtor position as shown by the 
terms of trade has worsened with Empire and foreign countries. 
Temporarily, at least, it seems to have lost its rdle as a provide; 
of foreiga exchange for the Empire’s foreign exchange pool. It 
is not possible to compute from available information what West 
Africa’s balance of payments has been. There has been a con- 
siderable transfer to West Africa of purchasing power by the 
Services paid by the Imperial Government. On the other hand, 
the colonies have exported capital to London as subscriptions 
to United Kingdom Government loans which they will wish to 
spend shortly on skilled technicians, materials and equipment 
for the development of their territories. Here will be another 
small group with sterling assets to liquidate in London. The 
transfer of invisible items either way during the war, except with 
the United Kingdom, cannot have been very significant, however, 
and the terms of trade give a reasonably accurate statement of 
West Africa’s current account with other regions. 


The Future Trend 


Forces are already at work to restore the old pattern of trade 
to some extent. The wartime inflation of imports by the incomes 
oi garrison troops is already checked with the end of the war, 
while the improvement in the shipping position will aid the 
supply of goods in two ways: by the revision of marine insurance 
and freight rates in a downward direction and by an actual in- 
crease in supplies from pre-war sources. Meanwhile, export prices 
may well be increasing for those commodities required for the 
diet of European consumers, especially the edible oils group— 
groundnuts, palm oil and kernels. | 

Trade policy in West Africa has to secure three ends. The first 
is increased exports of commodities for Europe and the rest of 
the world in terms of both volume and value ; the second is fair 
prices to the produce: to give him the means of raising his 
standard of living and of improving agricultural efficiency, but 
which will not at the same time mulct the consumer ; the third 
is to develop West Africa as an export market for the United 
Kingdom in the post-war export drive so far as that can be done 
by the provision of goods for export, not by tariff discrimination. 
The attainment of these aims will provide the conditions for 
West Africa to make a contribution to the Empire’s foreign 
exchange resources. ‘The three are not mutually exclusive. Before 
the war a change in the value of these colonies’ exports was 
followed at once by a corresponding move in the same direction 
in the value of their imports. The West African, townsman and 
farmer, is used to turning his earnings into goods quickly. The 
availability of such goods, not just higher prices and rising money 
wages, was the spur to increased effort and more intensive ex- 
ploitation of the farms in times of rising prices before the war. 
The crux of the matter, therefore, seems to be the rapid shipment 
of consumer goods both for immediate consumption, such a3 
tinned foodstuffs, the demand for which African ex-Servicemen, 
fed in Burma on European rations, are going to stimulate further, 
and for long-term use, such as building materials and household 
utensils. If commodity prices are to be maintained to give the 
people here the opportunity of improving their standard of living 
and to increase the favourable trade balance, then Britain’s own 
export drive must provide the motivating power. The war has 
not impaired Britain’s export position out here, but if British 
exporters cannot build up the market, there are others who wi'll. 


Books Received 


To-morrow’s Airlines, Airways and Airports. By S. E. Veale. Pilot 
Press. 337 pages. 15s. 

Prospects of the Industrial Areas of Great Britain. By M. P. Fogarty. 
staf Social Reconstruction Survey. Methuen. 492 


Britain and Her Birthrate. By Mass-Observation. John Murray. 245 
pages. 21s. 

Electricity—Public or Private Monopoly? By F. Hamlyn Dennis. 
Gollancz. 143 pages. 7s. 6d. 

Financial Freedom for Housing. By McNair Wilson. Dent and Sons. 
90 pages. 38. 6d. 

Planning and Transport. Their Effects on Industry and Residence. 
By Walter Segal. Dent and Sons. 90 pages. 3s. 6d. 

Economic Reconstruction. Edited by Seymour Harris. McGraw-Hill 

ar meres 424 pages. $3.75. 
istribution of Incomes through Public Finance in 1937. By Tibor 
Barna. Oxford Unversity Press. 289 pages. 183s. , 
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full frequency range recording 
gets every instrument in the or- 
chestra. It faithfully records every 
note .. with all its overtones. Only 
Decca ffrr records can give you 
living music. 


— 





Decca 


THE DECCA RECORD CO. LTD. LONDON, S.W.9. 
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“There’s no sweeter tobacco 
comes from Virginia and no better 


brand than the ‘ Three Castles’ ” 
W. M. Thackeray—* The Virginians” 





Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and ireland), Ltd. TT2I3W 
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“What luck! 
White Horse” 


“Not luck, good management.” “On your part?” 
“Gracious no! The luck is ours in getting it. The good 
management was the distillers’. In the good old years of 
plenty they had the forethought to lay down ample stocks 
so that it should ripen and mature. That’s why the White 
Horse you get today—when you’re lucky —is still as 
fine as a fine liqueur.” ‘‘ Good old White Horse . . . here’s 
to the day when we can get more of tt.” 


WHITE HORSE 


MAXIMUM PRICES :—Bottles 25/9; Half-bottles 13/6° 
as fixed by The Scotch Whisky Association, 





“Watching the 
birdie’—and 
Watching the 

viewfinder 







Getting your subject to look straight at the camera is 
not important—often you'll get a more natural 
expression and avoid a fixed stare if eyes are on 
something of real interest slightly to one side. But 
watching the viewfinder yourself is vital. Watch 
it not only to compose your picture, but actually 
while you snap. It’s risky to sight the subject in the finder and then 
look up while you cliick—you may have moved the camera meantime 
out of position and cut off part of the picture as in the diagram. 


KODAK FILM 


is still in short supply, so please 
make the most of it 
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THINGS seem dull, 
especially the food, Now, 
whatever you do, don’t force yourself to eat a 
heavy meal when you're tired. Instead, have a 
cup of Benger’s. It soothes your digestion and 
gives you nights of calm sleep. After a course of 


Benger’s you'll feel quite different. 
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WHY WE CAN’T HAVE MORE MILK 


— cattle diseases cost us | It is able to provide veterinary 


198,000,000 gallons of milk a 
year, war or peace—this is enough 
to provide every child in the 
country with six extra glasses of 
milk a week. 

In the fight against animal di- 
seases many weapons are needed 
and one of the most important is 
iodine. The Tedine Educational 





surgeons and farmers with advice 
and information on the uses of 
iodine in animal care. 

Yet big as this task may appear, it 
is only part of the Bureau's activi- 
ties. The same service is provided 
to Medicine and Industry, the 
two other principal users of iodine. 

The Bureau is ready to assist any 


ingore oa aon rae aa 


Bureau is helping in the battle, for institution, commercial enterprise, 
it has recorded and collated all the | veterinary surgeon or farmer with 


2 literature accumulated r nf i Sate 
Benger NS rature ‘ u over information about iodine. 
Food the last 137 vears on the use \ There is no charge for this 
The active enzymes in Donaet'e gentials of iodine in animal health. service. 
pre-digest the milk, You absorb its full > 
nutriment without digestive strain. ee s s 
That's why Benger’s is so good for you. Holmes Cha j d Ed { B 
Your Chest ud ‘Grocer well Benger’ oe odine Educational Bureau 
Food. From 1’9 a tin, . 9 8, STONE HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE, E.C€.2 
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power, and BRUSH ELECTRICAL 
EQUIPMENT has kept pace with every 
improvement. 

In the factory, in the workshop, in indus- 
trial plants, BRUSH is increasing output, 
keeping down costs of production and 
helping te make life easier by reason 


CLOTS was coarce and costly in on 
age which knew only the primitive 
hand-loom. With the advent of mechan- 
ical weaving even the poorest were 
able to clothe themselves decently. 
Such a revolutionary improvement in 
standards of living would not have been 





%& Add Bovrit 
to soup, sauces, stews and 
casseroles. It enriches your 


pocsible without the ald of electrical of its efficiency and dependable service, | ‘There's infinite flavour and goodness “s/s and mates them more 
THe —the special unmistakable goodness * Spread Bovril 


on bread-and-butter or toast 
of prime lean beef—in every spoon- . £% sandwiches oF snacks. 


It’s 80 quick—and ‘a very 
ful of Bovril. With Bovril at hand,” *"" °°” 
you can always have something tasty, 


. BRUSH 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 
LOUGHBORQUGH~> ENGLAND 


In bottles — 1 o2. 7d. 3 
2 ow, 1/2; 4 os. 2/lbd.; 
8 oz. 3/9; 16 os. 6/2. 


BOVRIL for all-round enjoyment 3 


TURBO-GENERATORS, TRANSFORMERS EHT. and M.T. SWITCHGEAR 


A.C. and D.C. MOTORS and GENERATORS, BATTERY ELECTRIC VEHICLES 
and TRUCKS, TRACTION EQUIPMENT, BUS ana COACH BODIES 


QRANCIES: LONDON, BIRMINGHAM, CARDIFF, BATH, MANCHESTER, CEEOT, WEWCASTLE, GLASGOW. SEaFAST, 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Nationalisation Issues 


T= first instalment of socialism in our time is proving a 
relatively tolerable burden for the City. For some weeks 
during the recess, the Stock Exchange was swinging round to 
the belief that the Government’s nationalisation policy would 
not be confiscatory ; and having seen the terms of the Bank 
of England Bill, it hopes that other candidates on the nationali- 
sation list will obtain reasonable and faiz treatment. The medi- 
cine may be bitter, but not—it hopes—rank poison ; and the 
market sees no present risk of Britain’s socialist experimenters 
becoming giddy with success. 

So much is in character with British institutions and the habits 
of conciliation and concession on which they are based. In most 
business deals, there is some point in offering-a coy seller 
too much rather than too little, and even a sovereign socialist 
government may find it expedient to make a slight concession 
to commercial practice. The financial terms of the Bank Bill 
uggest that the socialist pattern will be cut on utility rather 

an austerity lines ; the hair shirt will be irritating, but it will 
not be a hopeless fit. 

But it is no simple matter to apply this general principle to 
each of the groups in the nationalisation list. None of the others 
isan “open and shut ” case like the Bank of England, in which 
stockholders are to receive from the Exchequer the same annual 
income during the next twenty years (at least) as they have in 
the past twenty. (Even this simplicity, of course, is based on the 
presumption that Bank Stock is a fixed interest stock, and leaves 
entirely out of account any element of compensation for accre- 
tions to the Bank’s assets.) Moreover, there is only one class of 
Bank Stock. When he turns to the coal industry or the railways, 
the investor is immediately faced with wide variations of earn- 
ings and dividends in the past ; with problematical earnings in 
the future ; with a mixture of assets, some worth their book 
value and more, but some not ; and with a great diversity in 
capital structure. 

So, whether the plan for compensation in a particular case 
is the payment of x years’ purchase of average past earnings, 
or estimated future earnings, or alternatively a simple pur- 
chase of assets at valuation (into which, of course, earnings 
considerations enter) the investor is none the wiser. At present, 
he is content to assume that no element of expropriation will 
be inserted into the eventual terms—when he receives them. 
Meanwhile, the market’s reaction is to put prices of nationali- 
sation stocks higher, with little or no discrimination between 
the different nationalisation groups, or between different classes 
of capital in each group. 

* 


Can any greater precision be given at this stage to the market's 
hopes? And is sufficient attention being paid to variations in 
treatment for various types of capital which may arise, not from 
any element of expropriation, but from the legal position of the 
stockholders themselves? There are, in fact, at least four alter- 
Native methods by which nationalisation can be achieved. The 
first is the Bank of England method—an outright purchase of 
existing capital without any change in the corporate structure of 
the undertaking to be nationalised. This method can hardly 
be generally applied. The second is the public board method, 
under which the constituent undertakings in a nationalised in- 
dustry are grouped, on the London Transport model, and share- 
panies are offered an exchange into 


holders in the existing com 
the stock of the new undertaking. In drawing up the terms of 
the exchange, allowance can be made not only for the different 
Position of individual companies but also for the differing rights 


of the various existing classes of capital. Thirdly, the Govern- 
ment may buy the assets of an industry, without taking over the 
companies themselves, paying by an annuity, which the com- 
panies will be at liberty to distribute in interest and dividends to 
their different classes of stockholders. Or fourthly, it may simi- 
larly purchase the assets for a lump sum capital payment, its 
amount calculated on the basis either of earnings or of assets. 

A most important distinction can be drawn between alter- 
natives II and III on the one hand, and alternative IV on the 
other, for while the first two allow for continuity of income or 
tenure by existing stockholders (there may, of course, be some 
modification depending on the terms on which their under- 
takings are taken over), the latter presumably involves liquida- 
tion of each company—unless the Courts and the Stock Ex- 
change Council are prepared to admit a host of applications from 
dispossessed companies to change their objects from industrial 
production to become financial trusts. Where companies are 
incorporated under the Companies Acts. the ordinary legal con- 
sequences of liquidation would presumably apply—each class 
of prior charge and preference capital would be entitled to its 
fixed capital sum (so far as compensation permits) and no more ; 
any surplus would be for the benefit of the equity stockholders. 
Alternative IV must be regarded, therefore, as a serious poten- 
tial threat to preference shares standing above par. 

There is, it seems, no obvious answer to the questions posed 
above. By what yardstick, then, can this week’s further rise 
in coal mining shares be tested? Circumstantial stories are 
abroad about the expected basis of compensation for the in- 
dustry. It is suggested that it will be related to the net revenues 
which the industry as a whole may expect to maintain in the 
future. But even if this principle is eventually adopted—at 
present it is merely one of many possibles—there would ob- 
viously be room for plenty of argument about future costs, profit 
margins and output in each district and in each pit. Further, 
it is suggested that, in the case of coal—and possibly other 
industries too—the Government will seek a nationalisation 
agreement with the industry as a whole, and will avoid treating 
with individual concerns if it can. This will be highly con- 
venient for the Government, but the unfortunate investor will 
still be left in complete uncertainty about compensation for his 
individual holding, until the industry has solved the enormous 
complexity of apportioning a global sum of compensation among 
its members, according to their earnings, past or future, and 
their assets, productive or unfructified. 

One point, however, does seem fairly clear. If alternative 
IV is adopted (and it looks as likely in the coal industry as 
anywhere) any surplus compensation would revert to the equity 
holder, and not to prior charge or preference capital. This point 
appears to have been taken to some extent by the market, for 
equity coal shares have been as active this week as the pre- 
ference shares have been dormant. There are plenty of coal 
preference shares quoted over par in the Stock Exchange List. 
but the premiums are usually small, and dealings are obviously 
thin and infrequent. For all practical dealing purposes, it would 
seem, this section of the market is down to nationalisation reali- 
ties. It is quite impossible to judge if coal equities are, or not. 


* 


This does not exhaust the special cases—indeed, the 
nationalisation stocks are all special cases. Further complexi- 
ties face the home rail stockholder. The railways are statutory 
companies, governed by their own Acts of Parliament. In the 
case of one company at least—and probably in all of them— 


al 


568 


there is no evidence in any of its Acts to suggest that Partia- 
ment ever envisaged the possibility of liquidation. The Acts 
appear to have been granted on the assumption that the com- 
panies would maintain in perpetuity their permanent way ; 
indeed, the very form of the double capital accounts in railway 
balance sheets underlines this presumption of permanence. If 
the Government decided to liquidate the railway companies, 
as part of a nationalisation scheme, serious problems of capital 
priorities would immediately arise, and it has been suggested 
by those well qualified to judge that they could only be resolved 
by a High Court inquiry, the results of which would presum- 
ably be written into the Nationalisation Bill. 

While this gigantic question mark still hangs over the railway 
stockholder, is there any point in further guesswork about the 
possibilities under nationalisation? Even the limits within 
which nationalisation might be framed can scarcely be defined. 
Is there any meaning in a nationalised railway industry without 
the nationalisation of other forms of inland transport? If main- 
tainable future revenues are to be the criterion, what bases of 
costs and charges should be applied? The upper limit of com- 
pensation can be put at the theoretical—and quite unrealistic 
—-maximum of standard revenues, the lower limit at the aver- 
age net revenues of 1934-38, or even less. Taking LMS as a 
case in point, the range would be between 9 per cent for the 
ordinary stock, and nil (or even a deficit). The upper limit is 
certainly too high ; but is there any guarantee that the lower limit 
will be comfortably cleared? When it is possible to answer this 
question, holders of marginal preference stocks will have a surer 
basis for valuing their holdings than they have today. 

Finally, what are holders of electric power stocks to expect from 
the Government? Their turn in the nationalisation queue has 
not been announced, but investors must assume that it will 
come during the present Parliament. Power companies would 


Famine in 


HE war has ended in universal shortages, which include—in 

sharp contrast to 1918—a desperate lack of fertilisers. All 
over the world the needs of agriculture for fertilisers are clamant; 
but supplies are jeopardised because many of the most important 
world sources are, and for some time must remain, out of pro- 
duction. Germany’s potash industry, which provided two- 
thirds of pre-war world output, is practically at a standstill ; 
the rock-phosphate industry in French North Africa, which sup- 
plied one-quarter of the world’s mineral phosphate for use in 
prosphoric acid fertilisers, is at present producing no more than 
one-third of its pre-war output ; there are alternative sources of 
supply in Naura and the Oceanic Islands, but it will take at 
least six months before the first shipments arrive in Europe and 
much longer for the full restoration of the trade. Apart from 
Chilean nitrate—the most important natural source—nitro- 
genous fertilisers from the coke and chemical industries will be 
in extremely short supply on the Continent, owing to the virtual 
standstill of German industry and to low production in liberated 
countries. 

Normal rates of consumption of fertilisers before the war are 
no guide to the minimum demands to meet immediate post-war 
requirements. Put at the limit, if agricultural production is to 
be maintained at the average level of the war years in all parts 
of the world, the need for fertilisers will far exceed pre-war con- 
sumption. Even by peacetime standards of farming; arable land 
in Europe is starved of artificial manures; the restoration of land 
fertility—which, a century after Ricardo, is now recognised to 
be only in part natural, and certainly not indestructible—is 
an urgent necessity throughout the world. British agriculture and 
the arable states of the North American Continent can only main- 
tain their large wartime output by increased use of fertilisers. 
There can be no other way of meeting: the world’s desperate 
lack of bread grains and feeding stuffs during the next few years. 

Application of artificial. manures varied. widely: in different 
countries in normal times; averages of the weight of the active 
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fit into the public board niethod (alternative II) as readily as 
any ; their earnings and dividends have been more stable in the 
past, and are more easily predictable in the future, than co,| 
or railway profits. Perhaps it is the expectation of public board 
treatment, with the possibility of exchanging different classe; 
of capital in the constituent companies into roughly comparable 
classes of board stocks, which supports the present level of 
quotations, particularly of preference issues. Moreover, the 
fact that some of the companies operate under franchises which 
permit local authorities to acquire their undertakings on defined 
terms may be accepted by the Government as a precedent in 
miniature in a general nationalisation schente. But it remains 
true that the electricity distribution industry is burdened with 
a mass of 6, 7 and 8 per cent preference capital which—whai- 
ever its justification may have been in the past, when interest 
rates were higher and the risk factor in the industry was signifi- 
cant—presents an attractive target for the socialist reformer to 
day. It is extremely doubtful if this section of the market has 
fully measured the political risk of less eligibility attaching to 
high-rate preference capital. 

No conclusions can be drawn from all these imponderables, 
but perhaps a few morals become clearer. The most important 
is that investors in the vulnerable groups are still responding 
readily to soothing noises from the Government. This reaction 
may be justified in the case of unduly depressed equities which 
felt the first shock of the return of a socialist government. But 
except in certain special circumstances, it is rather dangerous 
for preference stockholders to assume that they will obtain more 
than their legal due in liquidation. And no investor, particularly 
in marginal home rail stocks, can yet apply any system of 
measurement to see where he stands under nationalisation. It 
says much for the present inertia of the market that this extreme 
degree of uncertainty is producing so little effect. 


Fertilisers 


chemical constituents in the various fertilising materials used 
in Europe and the United States are set out below: — 


CONSUMPTION OF NITROGEN (N), Potrasstum Monoxtpe (K 0) anp 
Puoseworic Acip (PO.) 


Cwts. per Acre of Arable Land, 1936 


United States...... 0 -08 Germany. ....+.+6. 0 86 
IES de vse ceene 0 -28 Belgium *..4. 0. cece 1-17 
Great Britain ...... 0 -38 SMUD Pot cctvess 2-16 
Denmark.......... 0-41 


It is difficult to make any estimates of the present lack of these 
constituents in the soils of the countries listed above; it can only 
be said that it cannot be made good in the near future. Moreover, 
needs and supplies will not be easy to relate. Taking the United 
States, which in 1936 was still more dependent on the primary 
fertility of the soil than any other large agricultural producer, 
wartime needs have necessitated a considerable increase in the 
use of artificials : — 


USA CONSUMPTION OF FERTILISERS 


(000 Metric Tons) ’ 
Content of 


Total N, K,O, and P.O, 
1058 cites. leash oct. edd 4,120 742 
a eae Ldn seitadha shit Scie 6;520 1,235 
Ree aaa age a od 7,090 1,383 
Feng Breede theeies tage 10,960 - 2,195 


Under conditions of intensive cultivation, the rich soils of the 


United States can only be maintained in fertility by increased 
resort to chemical manures. Consumption per acre is still small 
by comparison with many European countries—even in 1944 
it was substantially lower than the average pre-war consumption 
on the Continent. Given a reasonable degree of agricul 

prosperity, a substantial increase in American demand for fet- 
tilisers may be confidently forecast during the next decade. But 
despite the remarkable expansion of fertiliser production durine 
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the war in the United States, shown below, there is, even today, 
no margin to meet the acute shortage elsewhere : — 

U.S.A. Propuction 

(000 Metric Tons) 


Potash Salts Crude Rock Super- 


K,O Content Phosphate Phosphates 
TOTO oie bis wo ows alk 283 4,050 3,244 
JOSS apesnsbe cece 670 5,460 5,700 
ER pasa dumeweehe 788 5,470 6,410 


Production of synthetic ammonia also greatly increased and im- 
ports of nitrate from Chile rose from 663,000 tons in 1939 to 
770,000 tons in 1944. Yet exports of potash salts and super- 
hosphate remained small, and exports of rock phosphates— 
which before the war provided one-eighth of world supplies— 
actually touched the low level of 365,000 tons in 1943. In sum, 
the United States, at wartime rates of output, could comfortably 
meet her own requirements of nitrogen and phosphoric fer- 
tilisers, but not of potash. There will, however, be no material 
surplus for export. 
* 


Great Britain’s position is very different. There are no 
domestic deposits of potash salts and rock phosphate, and British 
agriculture has depended upon synthetic fertilisers, basic slag 
and imports from new sources to make good the loss, in wartime, 
of potash supplies from Europe and rock phosphates from French 
North Africa. These arbitrary changes are well reflected in the 
following comparison of peace and wartime supplies : — 


U.K. Imports 
(000 Long Tons) 


1938 1941 1944 
Mineral phosphates .... 410 799 678 
Potassium compounds .. 210 94 219 
Chilean nitrate......... 56 161 3 
Superphosphates ....... 15 31 61 


During the war the bulk of the rock phosphate supplies came 
from the United States, while potash compounds, formerly im- 
ported from Europe, were brought from Palestine. Substantial 
supplies of basic slag—rich in phosphorus—were available here ; 
before the war there was a considerable surplus available for 
export, and shipments in 1937 reached 237,000 tons. This 
material was fully available during the war. Moreover, despite 
heavy bomb damage to synthetic fertiliser plants, production was 
considerably expanded. By various shifts and devices, changes in 
manufacture and methods of application by farmers, the most 
acute supply difficulties in wartime were mitigated, if not over- 
come. 

But undoubtedly many arable areas in this country are suffer- 
ing from near exhaustion of potash, which must be made good 
if average yields (particularly on ploughed-up grassland) are to 
be maintained. Balanced application of fertilisers, however, is 
essential. Nitrogenous, phosphoric and potash artificials are not 
interchangeable ; they must be applied in proper and regular 
combination to restore plant fertility, since only the phosphoric 
constituents can be stored in the soil. Potash supplies will remain 
scarce, particularly since the cultivation of potatoes and sugar 
beet, which require ample potash, is unlikely to be appreciably 
reduced for the next few years. 


* 


Compared with the scarcity conditions which prevail in the 
United States and Great Britain, the situation in Europe can only 
be described as desperate. Before the war, France was the second 
largest supplier of potash ; to-day, only one in three of the mines 
in Alsace are in working order, and they still need materials and 
labour if they are to achieve the anticipated output of 40 per 
cent of pre-war production in the near future. Production in 
Poland is at a standstill for an indefinite period, for all the mines 
have been flooded. Two-thirds of the mines in Germany are 
in Russian hands, and they appear to be undamaged. Potash 
production in Spain, of which little is known, may be sufficient 
for domestic requirements, given some increase in the former 
level of output. 

In Soviet Russia, production was increasing before the war, 
and the largest deposits in the entire world are there for exploi- 
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tation. Even in 1939, however, exports were negligible, and the 
needs of Russian agriculture to-day will require every ton of 
output for domestic use. Apart from the phosphate and apatite 
deposits in Russia, Europe has no rock phosphate resources, 2nd 
it is doubtful if Russia would be able, or perhaps even willing, 
to meet continental requirements. In 1937, French North Africa 
supplied one-half of the world’s shipments, and the urgent reiief 
of Europe’s shortage can only be met by the speediest resump- 
tion of supplies from that source. Basic slag—a by-product of 
the steel industry and usually known as “ Thomas Phosphate ” 
on the Continent—was the second most important source of 
phosphoric acid fertiliser; Germany produced 2.3 million tons, or 
about 43 per cent of world output, in 1937. Germany’s produc- 
tion equalled the combined outputs of France, Belgium and 
Luxemburg, but she still had to import half a million tons of 
Thomas Phosphate in 1937. To-day, Germany’s output is nil, 
and the other West European producers have not reached half of 
their pre-war production. Thus Europe will have no phosphorous - 
fertilisers until rock phosphate imports are resumed and the 
Continental steel industry is restored. 


* 


Phosphates have always been scarcer than potash or nitrogen, 
but the supplies of nitrogenous fertilisers will also be critically 
short in Europe. Sulphate of ammonia, the main source, is pro- 
duced as a by-product of coke and gas oven plants, or from the 
fixation of atmospheric nitrogen. At present rates of coal pro- 
duction in Europe, the by-product supplies of sulphate of 
ammonia will represent only a small fraction of pre-war output. 
Germany’s production of synthetic ammonia was the largest in 
the world ; in 1937 her exports represented 17.3 per cent of 
world supplies, while Great Britain provided 15.4 per cent. 
Hence, the cessation of German production of fertilisers creates 
a substantial gap in world supplies of potash and synthetic ferti- 
lisers, compared with which any possible surplus of production 
of synthetic fertilisers resulting from the recorversion of war 
plants to peace purposes in the United States will be small. The 
potash shortage will be stringently felt in Belgium, Holland and 
Denmark, where the soil is particularly suitable for its application. 

Clearly there is no quick solution to the present famine ‘n 
fertilisers. The main sources of supply have suffered most acute’y 
from war damage and defeat, and the alternative sources are 
neither sufficient nor at present accessible to meet the deficiency. 
Few countries during the next few years will avoid a serious re- 
duction in average yields in all crops. For the sake of post-war 
resetticment, therefore, it is essential to provide the maximum 
output of fertilisers and to ensure that it is given the optimum 
distribution. The alternatives will be starvation in the short run, 
and a permanent distortion in the long-term balance between 
farming and industry as each country attempts to become seif- 
sufficient. Neither is an alternative which the world can afford. 
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Business Notes 


Awaiting the Budget— 


If this week’s restraint in gilt-edged and the general run of 
industrial shares is any sign, the Stock Exchange is not expect- 
ing any generous EPT or income tax reliefs from the Chancellor 
next Tuesday. The Funds have been no better than steady, and 
although ordinary shares moved slightly higher in mid-week deal- 
ings, their improvement seems to have been a technical conse- 
quence of the rather oversold condition of the market, and not 
an indication of any change in the investor’s attitude about earn- 
ings and dividend prospects during the period of post-war tran- 
sition. 

But if the majority of industrial shares continue on a calm 
course, the market’s current favourites have also remained un- 
changed. The nationalisation groups have again provided some 
active features, particularly among high-class coal equity shares, 
and electric power stocks. Home rail stocks, which ought in theory 
to share in the current belief that nationalisation policy will be 
less harsh than was at first feared, have been perversely dull ; if 
there is any logic in the market’s behaviour, it may be home 
rails’ turn next, though admittedly any increase in activity there 
will have no more solid basis of fact than the rise in coal and 
electric stocks this week. 

Developing Kaffir shares continue their enthusiastic advance, 
unmoved by Budget or nationalisation problems; nor is there 
any sign that support will waver in the near future. Speculative 
Kaffir shares are the present fashion for trading in “ notions,” 
but the present tempo of this section of the market suggests 
something more than the normal pressure of idle money seeking 
profitable employment. Indeed, recent buying shows some of 
the symptoms of a flight from paper, and its effects are all the 
more spectacular because there is so much paper and the out- 
lets on the Stock Exchange for its inflationary pressure are now 
so restricted. It is impossible to value New Central Witwaters- 
rand—still the leading favourite—on the meagre information 
which is at present available ; but it would be foolish to suppose 
that these and other developing Kaffir shares are incapable of 
reaching higher levels in the prevailing mood of the market. 


* * * 
The Banks and Section 4 


City discussion of the Bank Bill has, as expected, focussed 
almost exclusively upon the third sub-section of Section 4—the 
provision that empowers the Bank, if authorised by the Treasury, 
to secure information from, or issue other directives to, the com- 
mercial banks. There is no denying that the City is disturbed 
about the breadth of these powers, and is anxiously exploring the 
possibility of introducing safeguards. Whilst it cannot be said 
that there is any sign of organised City opposition, it must now 
be presumed that the Clearing Bankers’ Association’s prompt and 
official assurance of “co-operation” with the Chancellor was 
not intended to imply acceptance of the Bill in toto. 

Some of the criticisms, admittedly, can readily be justified by 
purist principles, but it may be questioned whether they show 
much political realism. Nobody is disposed to doubt either the 
reasonableness of the Government’s present intentions or the 
good judgment of Lord Catto; and it is widely recognised that, 
although the Government seeks wide legal powers, it does not 
really intend to do much (if anything) more than has been done 
less formally in the past few years. Similarly, it is generally 
agreed that if it is desirable to give legal shape to the present 
relationship between the Government and the Bank, it 1s logical 
to extend the process to the present relationship between the 
Bank and the commercial banks. Hence the whole case against 
this sub-section rests On the argument that it could be abused 
by a future and less discreet Government. Of course it could be. 
But if a Government wants to do what the City might regard 
as unreasonable things, and if it commands a majority in the 
House, it will do them whether there is a pre-existing legal 
power or not—either by coercion or by taking fresh powers. 
The danger that the City fears may lurk in Section 4 could 
in practice arise only in conditions such as these. 


+ * * 
Safeguards—tIllusory and Real 


There is a possibility, therefore, that the City by pressing 
for delimitation of the new powers might actually defeat the 


main object it has in mind. The contentious sub-section has beer 
carefully drafted to ensure that nothing can be done to the com. 
mercial banks except on the initiative of the Bank of England 
This is a safeguard that the City seems disposed to dismiss jj 
too lightly. No responsible Government would appoint a Cour 
of yes-men or make its selection purely on political grounds, A 
newly-appointed (and, in the City view, “ unreasonable”) 
Government would therefore have to face the resistance of the 
Court and Governors to any unreasonable policies—and could 
not pack the Court for two or more years. Within that period. 
its pace would be the pace of the Bank. But if the powers now 
given were narrowly circumscribed, an “ unreasonable ” Govern- 
ment that wanted to take action outside them would not, if jt 
commanded a majority in the House, be deterred on that account. 
It would achieve its ends by coercion and by direct action—and 
the banks would be without the protection of the Bank screen, 
If a Government that wants to interfere radically with the com- 
mercial banking system ever gets into power it will assuredly 
do so, Clause 4 or no Clause 4. 

These bogeys aside, it is still possible that a delimitation of 
powers would work to the detriment of the City even in the 
hands of a reasonable Government. The great and distinctive 
merit of London’s financial mechanism, and of the system of 
control that is its mainspring, has been its informal flexibility, 
The introduction into Section 4 of the device of working through 
the Bank proves that the Chancellor is very conscious of this. 
Political necessity compels him to remove the informality of this 
system, but he is trying hard to do so without destroying its 
flexibility. Close definition of the powers would do precisely that. 

If the City is wise, it will confine its pleas to two points only. 
It will advocate the incorporation of a provision that any Treasury 
authority to the Bank to “direct ” the banks must be laid before 
the House of Commons. And it will ask that the Bank should be 
specifically precluded from compelling either disclosure of, or 
action affecting, an individual customer’s position. Those would 
be entirely reasonable limitations, and they should suffice. 


* *x * 6 


Progress in Malaya 


Latest reports to reach London from the East are distinctly 
heartening. In Malaya, in particular, there seems to have been 
distinct progress towards more normal economic conditions. There. 
it appears, the Japanese currency had become so discredited during 
the occupation that its repudiation had been taken for granted, 
and in consequence has caused no real resentment. The speedy 
arrival of new supplies of dollar notes and reappearance of old 
ones have helped the re-establishment of a money economy. This 
has also been aided by the recent decision of the authorities to 
distribute relief in cash instead of kind, both to enable the re- 
cipients to generalise their purchases and to encourage local 
producers to sell their surpluses. Thanks to these measures, the 
shops in Singapore opened within a few days of liberation. 

Observers who have visited Singapore from Rangoon are 
astonished at the contrast between the two cities. Singapore was 
virtually undamaged, its roads were in excellent repair and its 
electric light plant was working. Rangoon, however, was in sorry 
plight, with roads, buildings and other works suffering from long 
neglect. At least until a few days ago there was no electric light. 
This situation helps to explain the refusal of the military authorities 
to permit the re-entry of the banks. Now that civil Government | 
being restored the banks are hoping that there will be no further 
delay, but they are still without news of the outcome of the dis- 
cussions between local representatives and the authorities. In 
Malaya, on the other hand, the restoration of banking facilities is 
making good headway. Eight Chinese and Indian banks reopened 
in Singapore, Kuala Lumpur and Penang over a month ago. The 
British banks followed in Singapore at the beginning of this month 
and in Kuala last week ; reopening at Penang seems to be mainly 
dependent upon the arrival of staff, but should not be long delayed. 

In Hongkong, banking facilities afforded through the British 
banks were at first under the direction of the Service authorities, 
but this week the banks have resumed full direction of their undet- 
takings, although at present they are open only for new business. 
The situation in Shanghai is chaotic and dangerous. The expected 
supplies of Chinese National currency have not arrived, owing (© 
dearth of transport, and the Japanese-sponsored CRB notes af 
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in such excess that US dollar notes are changing hands for 
$CRB 90,000. Throughout the reopening East, business opera- 
tions are still handicapped by the continuing TWE regulations 
tut it is understood that the authorities are urgently reviewing 
the position. Modifications are expected shortly. 


n x x 


Cohen Report Adopted 


Monday’s announcement by the President of the Board of 
Trade that the Government is adopting in full the report of the 
Cohen Committee on amendment of the Company law is welcome. 
The fairly clear indication that it is not to be given a high priority 
among Government measures is less satisfactory and it is to be 
hoped that all parties concerned will go as far as they can to 
adopt the recommendations of the Committee in advance of their 
passage into law. 


It must be admitted, however, that many of them are not likely 
to be observed in advance, while some, such as the new treatment 
suggested for preacquisition profits, and the stiffening of investi- 
gation and prosecution, can only be acted upon after becoming 
law. No doubt, when the time comes, some attempts will be made 
to amend the recommendations during the passage of the neces- 
sary Bill. through the House. It cannot be taken for granted that 
all amendments will be in the direction of whittling away new 
obligations, but it is certain that some will. There are known to 
be objections to the proposal for the disclosure of the full re- 
muneration of directors, and it is quite certain that disclosure 
of beneficial ownership will be resisted. Even were that not so, 
those who object will not gratuitously co-operate in advance. 


There are, however, a number of sections where the individual 
is free to improve his practice in advance of legislation, while 
jhere are'others in which the Council of the Stock Exchange 
might take action suggested in the Report without awaiting legal 
sanction. Even before the appointment of the Committee, many 
companies had improved their accounts far beyond the point on 
which the present Act insists, while there have been further 
substantial improvements since the Committee commenced its 
investigations. Equally, the Stock Exchange can continue to 
demand, at least in respect of companies making new issues, such 
information as it feels assured ought to be divulged. 


But, even assuming the highest degree of co-operation, nothing 
can really replace an early passing of a new Act. The object 
of the enquiry, and of the amendment of the law, is not only to 
make the change in public feeling evident to all, but also to 
simulate the ultra-conservative and compel the recalcitrant. It 
is now well over two years since the Committee was appointed 
and its work has been pushed on with the intention that the 
post-war investment boom—if such emerges—shall take place in 
a setting of reasonable information and the greatest obtainable 
freedom from misrepresentation. There is no time to be lost, if 
the full benefits are to be reaped. 


* x * 


Working Parties 


Tripartite working parties have now been appointed to examine 
th. cotton, pottery, furniture, hosiery and boot and shoe in- 
dustries. Employers’ organisations and the trade unions con- 
cerned have appointed their own representatives, and the Board 
of Trade has selected the chairmen and independent members. 
Sir Stafford Cripps explained early this week that the purpose 
of the parties was forward-looking His aim is to make British 
industry as efficient as possible against the time, about two years 
ahead, when markets will no longer be sellers’ markets, and when 
fierce competition will have to be faced. The terms of reference 
of the working parties are: 

To examine and inauire into the various schemes and suggestions 
put forward for improvements of organisation, production and dis- 
tribution methods and processes in the industry, and to report as 
to the steps which should be taken in the naticnal interest to 
strengthen the industry and render it more stable and more capable 
of meeting competition in the home and foreign markets. 

The terms of reference are wide. The only aspect of industry 
specifically excluded is the relationship between employers and 
employees, although the parties will be permitted to draw atten- 
tion to such matters if they think fit. 

The independent members are for the most part economists, 
scientists and engineers, and nearly all the parties have at least 
one independent member with a knowledge of the industry con- 
cerned. Their function is to represent the consumer and national 
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interest, and to bring a wide knowledge of affairs to the discus- 
sions. The parties will meet two whole days a week, and it is 


expected that their reports will be published early in the new 
year. 


The President of the Board of Trade is to set up working 
Parties for other industries, but the first ones are in a very real 
sense pioneers. Their example can make or break the whole idea 
of the tripartite working party. They have a fine opportunity to 
make constructive suggestions to solve the most pressing 
problem of British industry—to increase efficiency, to pro- 
vide, to quote Sir Stafford Cripps, “the best goods at 
the cheapest price consistent with good conditions for those 
in the industry.” Much hangs on their success, both for 
the particular industry they are scrutinising and for industry 
in general. The more is the pity that they are apparently being 
sent off into the wilderness of industrial policy without any 
course to steer or any compass to assist them in holding to it. 
Phere is nothing whatever to prevent each one of the working 
parties adopting entirely different and contradictory versions of 
what the national interest requires. Perhaps Sir Stafford will 
appoint a Working Party to investigate the Board of Trade. 


* * x 


The Finance Corporations 


It is now nine months since the two new finance corpora- 
tions were first projected ; roughly, five and three months, re- 
spectively; have elapsed since the “large” and the “small” 
corporations were registered. Yet the public has heard little of 
their activities, and there have lately been suggestions that pro- 
gress—particularly of the “small” company—is being impeded 
by excessively conservative policy. It is certainly true that 
neither corporation has had a flying start. But this is inevitably 
an exploratory phase. The nature and extent of the much- 
publicised “gaps ” in existing financial facilities have never been 
clear, and only experience can decide the roles that the new 
companies are to play. 

Both concerns are now functioning, but it is evident that 
approaches to the FCI—the “large” corporation—have been 
restricted by the uncertainties about the general industrial and 
financial policy of the Government. Even so, among the few 
dozen projects already discussed there have been some which 
suggest that the new facilities will meet a real need. It is too 
early yet to categorise either the types of project that might be 
aided or the principles on which finance might and should be 
granted. Indeed, the fewer are the formal principles, the better. 
Both corporations must be prepared to take risks, and both 
must have a flexible policy. Obviously, any applicant must be 
able to contribute himself a reasonable proportion of the total 
resources of the undertaking, but there can be no rigid defi- 
nition of this—in one case 50 per cent or so might be reason- 
able, in another case appreciably less. The general tendency 
may be for the corporations to give assistance by loan or prefer- 
ence capital rather than by equity capital, though this ought to 
be less true of the “small” corporation than the “ large.” What- 
ever “small” gap existed before the war has certainly been in- 
creased by the effects of war taxation upon private sources of 
finance. The ICFC will often be asked to provide the kind of 
finance for small businesses that formerly was secured locally 
through solicitors and accountants, and that finance was by no 
means mainly of the “ prior charge” variety. To meet this gap 
—it is certainly not one that the banks could readily fill—the 
ICFC will often have to take both an equity risk and a long 
view. And it still remains to be seen whether an organisation 
wholly owned and financed by the banks will be sufficiently 
ready to do so, 





x 


The FCI, on the other hand, may often find that loan finance 
is appropriate, more particularly in the finance of recenversion 
or major expansions of substantial undertakings—especially in 
those cases in which the money is required to be put up in 
stages over an extended period. It may be surmised that the 
steel industry modernisation programme, when it comes, will 
provide important scope for FCI aid. It would be regrettable 
if the corporation’s technique should be a means of saddling 
fluctuating businesses with rigid and highly-geared capital struc- 
tures. Fortunately there is good reason to believe that the man- 
agement is very much alive to this danger and that, in cases in 
which loan finance is appropriate at the outset, it will try to ensure 
that the capital structures become more flexible before the time 
comes for the release of securities to the market or to the FCI 
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shareholders. An obvious means of doing so would be for the 
FCI to put up finance on a debenture carrying an option to 
convert part or whole into equity capital. 


* x x 


Railway Executive Committee 


The resignation of the independent chairman of the Railway 
Executive Committee, Sir Alan Garrett Anderson, and the 
assumption of that office by the Minister of War Transport, Mr 
Alfred Barnes, has inevitably given rise to speculations, for 
transport is on the nationalisation list of the present Government. 
The change, in fact, does not necessarily signify the first step in 
the process of nationalisation. The Deputy Chairman, Sir James 
Milne, General Manager of the Great Western, will continue in 
that office, and the Minister has delegated to him the day-to-day 
work of the Committee, which acts as the agent of the Ministry 
of War Transport in the control of the railways. Indeed, the 
present arrangement is analogous to that in force during the last 
war ; the President of the Board of Trade—the Department then 
responsible for the railways—was then Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, but the day-to-day conduct of its affairs was in the hands 
of the Acting Chairman, Mr H. A. (now Sir Herbert) Walker, 
General Manager of the London and South Western Railway. 

There is no evidence that the new Government has yet formu- 
lated its inland transport policy. Inland transport is not on the 
list of industries to be nationalised during the first year of office 


of the new Government; but whatever the intentions of the © 


Government there is need for a policy, designed to prov:de Britain 
with efficient public transport, and its formulation should not be 
too long delayed. When the railways came under government 
control early in the war, it was arranged that the control should 
continue for a minimum of one year after the cessation of hostili- 
ties. But although the Government could, of course, extend the 
present arrangement beyond August next year, the work of recon- 
struction might be held up by a prolonged period of uncertainty 
about the Government’s ultimate intentions. 


x * * 


Double Taxation 


The double taxation treaty with the USA still awaits ratifica- 
tion, presumably because to carry out some of the obligations 
requires legislation. This was included in Schedule Six of the 
original Finance Bill, 1945, but was dropped owing to the decision 
to hold the General Election early. It is understood that the 
opportunity has been taken to consider certain aspects of the 
position in more detail than was possible at that time, and it is 
to be hoped that decisions are sufficiently advanced for the 
necessary legislation to be presented with the general survey of 
the budgetary position next week. A question in the House 
failed to elicit any definite assurance on this point. 

The position is somewhat complicated by the fact that the 
new treaty with the USA and the old Dominion Tax Relief 
scheme will have to operate side by side. That would seem to 
be no reason for not making technical changes in respect of the 
former, which ought to be incorporated in the latter in due course. 
‘These should include the simplification of adjustments by allow- 
ing carry forward of balances becoming available as relief from 
one tax year to another and the removal of the anomaly that at 
present, under DIT relief arrangements, the preference share- 
holder benefits at the expense of the equity holder. 


x 


Meanwhile, progress with the application of the principles of 
the treaty to other countries is disappointingly slow. As was stated 
in The Economist of May sth the programme was to negotiate 
first with the Dominions and then with as many of the European 
countries as were prepared for the step. Negotiations with the 
Dominions have been in progress foi some time, but the only 
firm news on the matter is that those with Australia have reached 
an wpasse. To take the case of dividends, the total Australian 
tax levied under DIT relief has been 35 per cent company tax 
plus 30 per cent personal tax. They are believed to have offered 
to halve the latter, making the total tax $0 per cent, which means 
that the UK Treasury would bear the whole burden of ros. in the 
pound relief. This appears to be a rather one-sided bargain, and 
it is difficult to square this policy with the desire of Australia for 
the maintenance of imperial preference, on the one hand, and 
the — of new industries financed from this country, 
on the er. 
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It has to be admitted that narrow views about the immedia, 
effect on revenue of such concessions have only recently been 
abandoned here, but it is not the less disappointing that th 
should persist elsewhere. Every effort must be made to conclude 
a suitable agreement with Australia, but the difficulty of doing 5 
should not be allowed to delay the conclusion of arrangemen; 
with other countzies who are more co-operative, whether they are 
within the Empire or outside it. ; 


x x x 


Motor Car Exports 


It has often been stated that because of the enormous pent-up 
demand for motor-cars, which even the huge industry in the 
United States cannot satisfy at short notice, British manufac. 
turers now have the chance of a lifetime to gain 2 substantial and 
permanent foothold, not merely in the Empire, but also in other 
importing countries. No less frequently has it been said that the 
essential pre-conditions of success are, first, designs that ar: 
acceptable in overseas markets, and, secondly, prices that en- 
courage the purchase of British cars. 

In the matter of design much will depend on the Government's 
fiscal policy. The practical issue with which it is confronted }s 
to devise a system of taxation which, while ensuring the main- 
tenance of revenue, will give full freedom to the technician jn 
designing cars that will win the approval of motorists both abroad 
and at home. After much controversy, Sir John Anderson, in 
his Budget last April, came down in favour of a tax on the cubic 
capacity of the cylinder instead of the present tax on the diameter 
of the cylinders. It was widely held at the time that this change 
would not go far enough to satisfy the conditions of an expanding 
overseas market. Next Tuesday Mr Dalton will have the oppor- 
tunity of unfolding a bolder scheme. 

But a fiscal policy devised to encourage the right kind of 
designs is only the first step towards an expanding export business. 
However good the designs, the industry will not achieve its object 
of gaining a large and permanent foothold in foreign markets 
unless the cars can be sold at competitive prices. For a little time 
the fixing of export quotas may suffice to divert a substantial 
proportion of production to other countries, but the sellers’ market 
is not likely to last for ever. In fact, it is very doubtful whether 
the industry can make the best of its present opportunities with- 
out far-reaching changes in its practice and organisation. As is 
well known, the success of the motor industry in the United 
States has been due in no small measure to the standardisation 
of types, and, specifically, to the severe limitations in the range of 
types produced by individual manufacturers. There is no evidence 
as yet that the industry in this country intends to follow or improve 
upon American practice, and the prices recently announced by 
some manufacturers for their models are double those current 
before the war For some time, obviously, the industry is com- 
pelled to produce pre-war mcdels ; but it is a little discouraging 
that there is still no evidence of that bold planning which is 
essential if the motor industry is to become one of Britain’s great 
export trades. Perhaps Mr Dalton and Sir Stafford Cripps wil! 
step on the accelerator, the one by formulating a positive fiscal 


policy and the other by stimulating the rationalisation of the 
industry. 


* * & 


Decasualisation of Dock Labour 


The decasualisation of dock labour aas been an object dear 
to Mr Bevin for many years, and since 1941 schemes whereby 
dockers are paid for calls, or half days, tor which they are avail- 
able for work, even if there is no work for them, have been in 
operation. The schemes, which were organised by the Ministry 
of Transport in Merseyside and Clydeside, and elsewhere by 
the speciaily formed National Dock Labour Corporation, were 
essential in wartime to secure the niaximum labour force and 
the quickest possible turn-round of ships. A Bill, originally sug- 
gested by Mr Bevin, was introduced in the House of Commons 
by the Minister of Labour last week. with the object of enabling 
permanent arrangements to be made for regular dock employ- 
ment. Permanent decasualisation is afMong the claims of the Union 


in the current negotiations, and one of the demands of the un- 
official strikers. 


The Bill ensures the continuance of the present Corporation 
schemes until new schemes are put into operation or not latef 
than July 1, 1947, The main provision enables schemes to be 
made by workers and employers, subject to confirmation by the 
Minister of Labour, or after the end of 1946 by the Minister 
himself. The schemes would have to be submitted to Parliament. 
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and the cost will not fall upon the Treasury, although temporary 
joans may be made. 

The advantages of regularity of employment to the dockers 
cannot be overestimated, The hardships caused to the men and 
their families by irregular and low earnings will be mitigated. It 
js worth noting, too, that the Unemployment Benefit Fund 
would be relieved of the major part of the sum of £1,250.000 a 
year paid before the war to dockers. The Dock Workers (Regu- 
jation of Employment) Bill only enables schemes to be made. 
How far permanent decasualisation is achieved in an industry 
which has traditionally relied on casual labour will depend on 
the details of the schemes. For these, the drafters will no doubt 
profit by the experience gained in the operation of wartime 
schemes over a period of years, 


* * * 


Offers for Sale 


The suspicion that the statement of Sir John Anderson on 
the subject of new issues did not confer upon the Stock Ex- 
change the freedom which had been read into it is now confirmed 
by a definite ruling from the Treasury that all issues of new 
capital by prospectus, or offer for sale, require the consent of the 
Capital Issues Committee. This is certainly not what was under- 
stood to be the purport of Sir John’s statement by the officials 
or the members of the Stock Exchange or by the press. Indeed, 
it reduces the effect of the statement to withdrawing the stipu- 
lation that shares privately placed must be held for six months 
before being offered on the market. 

While that is an advance, it is far from sufficient to ensure 
that those in need of capital can obtain it on the most economi- 
cal terms. Further, it places in the hands of a body which has no 


| experience—the CIC acting under Treasury direction—the taking 


of decisions on a technical matter which is par excellence one for 
the capital market to decide. It is established beyond all question 
that for really large issues the offer for sale is the cheaper method. 
It is also almost certainly fairer to the general body of investors. 
There can be no doubt that it ought to be permitted or that the 
proper people to decide when it should be insisted upon are the 
New Issues Committee of the Stock Exchange. 

The impediment to the change is that Regulation 6 of the 
Defence (Finance) Regulations lays down categorically that 
the raising of money by offer for sale requires Treasury sanc- 
tion. If it is a mere oversight that this regulation has been re- 
tained in spite of the former Chancellor’s statement, nothing is 
simpler than to give a general instruction that no application for 
permission to proceed by this means, carrying the backing of 
the Council, shall be rejected merely because of the method ; to 
let that fact be known and to proceed in due course with the 
cancellation of Regulation 6, at least in this particular. Any other 
action is bound to be read as support for the view that the 
Treasury is still desirous of hindering the raising of capital by 
industry. 


& * 


Reconversion of the Nickel Industry 


Nickel, one of the first metals to be entered in the list of 
critical raw materials during the war, has recently been freed 
from the allocation controls of the Combined Raw Materials 
Board, Consumers should not find it difficult to obtain adequate 
supplies, for the nickel supply position has almost overnight been 
transformed from one of scarcity to one of plenty. Today large 
stocks of the metal are held by the United States and British 
Governments. The International Nickel Company’s stocks at the 
Port Colborne refinery (in Canada) are at a record level, and the 
Company, which supplies more than four-fifths of the world’s 
output, has recently reduced production to 60 per cent of its 
wartime peak. 

The reconversion of the nickel industry may give rise to diffi- 
culties. In the last pre-war decade, world preduction and con- 
sumption of nickel had been doubled, reaching about 120,000 
metric tons in 1939, compared with just under 60,000 tons in 
1929. During the war, despite the fact that production from new 
sources has been surprisingly small, the capacity of the industry 
(and for a number of months its actual output) has been increased 
to about 175,000 tons per annum. It will almost certainly be 
expanded further with'n the next few years, if only because 
Soviet Russia 1s working intersively to bring its newly acquired 
deposit at Petsamo (Northern Finland) into production and to 
expand supplics from the extensive mines at Monchegovsk (Kola 
Peninsula) which have recently come into operation. There are 
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likely to be other major developments on the production side. 
The nickel industry in New Caledonia, so far the only major 
producer besides Canada, is to be reorganised. Brazil, whose 
importance as mineral producer has been greatly increased during 
the war, is anxious to make fuller and more regular use of its 
nickel deposits and there are some prospects that the present 
investigations of the International Nickel Company of Canada in 
Venezuela will result in sizeable commercial developments. 

In contrast to the abundance of supplies of nickel, demand is 
likely to show a sharp decline from the high wartime levels. Offi- 
cial United States figures (which would comprise the greater part 
of world consumption) are not yet available, but there is reason 
to believe that consumption in that country had shown the same 
trend as in the United Kingdom. Here, according to the Ministry 
of Supply, consumption of new nickel has fallen from 21,751 
long tons in 1942 to 12,420 tons in 1944. In the first half of 1945, 
the intake was only 4,645 tons. Germany and Japan, before the 
war two of the leading nickel-consuming countries, will probably 
be strictly rationed for a long time to come, and Soviet Russia, 
another leading importing area, may before very long be self- 
sufficient. On a superficial view, the reconversion problems of the 
nickel industry thus appear to be similar to those facing it after 
the last war, when world requirements of nickel quickly fell from 
33,000 tons in 1920 to I1,§00 tons in the following year. Actually, 
however, there is a great difference between the conditions of the 
early twenties and of today. After the last war civilian consump- 
tion of nickel was still hardly developed. Now, owing to the- 
research and development work of the International Nickel Com- 
pany of Canada in the inter-war period, it is firmly established. 
Some of the chief nickel-consuming industries, including the 
transport, building, machinery and chemical industries, are likely 
before long to enter a period of rapid expansion—technical 
experience in the use of nickel has been greatly increased and 
Should facilitate the revival and expansion of civilian consump- 
tion. It is probable that the present contraction in consumption 
will soon be reversed, but whether the rise in demand within 
the next few years will go far enough to re-establish a sound 
equilibrium between productive capacity and demand depends 
not only on the technical progress of the industry, but also on 
prices ; in a number of its uses, nickel will be confronted with 
strong competitors, especially light metals, the prices of which 
have been greatly reduced since 1939. 


* * * 


United Dairies Accounts 


For many years past, it has been a matter of complaint that 
the accounts of United Dairies gave no information about the 
operations of the trading subsidiaries. It was the ideal case for 
the presentation of consolidated accounts. Further, the figures >f 
the statutory accounts, while good in some particulars, were 
capable of great improvement. In anticipaticn of the adoption 
of the recommendaticns of the Cohen Committee this company 
has prepared its latest accounts in conformity with many of the 
requirements which are, it is hoped, to be given the force of law 
in the near future. 

Even now, however, they have not gone the whole way. The 
Committee recommends that the accounts of subsidiaries should 
be consolidated with, and made up to the same date as, those 
of the parent. United Dairies has not observed the latter stipula- 
tion and, therefore, quite properly, presents separate accounts 
for the parent, dated June 30th and consolidated figures for the 
whole of the subsidiaries, dated three months earlier. A recon- 
ciliation statement removes any ambiguity which might arise from 
the difference in date—incidentally, it is not clear just what the 
Committee requires under this head and a statement on the lines 
of that provided by United Dairies ought to be made obligatory. 

In detail the balance sheets of both parent and subsidiaries are 
subject to certain criticisms. In the first place, the assets include 
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the item “cash at bank (less overdrafts)”, so that the amount of 
the latter are not disclosed. In the second, provisions are lumped 
in with sundry creditors, although it is difficult to believe that 
the group would be harmed by disclosing them. Finally, while 
freehold and leasehold property is shown at cost and the accu- 
mulated depreciation deducted to arrive at the net figure, no 
such statement is given for other fixed assets. It is also uncertain 
whether the note on tax provisions complies with the require- 
ments, since it does not disclose the excess, if any, over the pro- 
visions specifically mentioned. 

But the profit and loss accounts are even less satisfactory. Those 
of the subsidiaries give a block figure for revenue from all sources 
after deducting management costs, depreciation, rents, interest, 
taxation and provision for deferred repairs. The result is that the 
only appropriation shown, other than gross dividends, is the War 
Damage Premium. In the case of the parent company, revenue 
is split up and directors’ fees and provision for taxation are shown. 
There is apparently no addition to reserves or to provisions, other 
than tax, and the compound item “creditors and provisions ” 
makes it impossible to say what the true liquid position is. This 
is a fault of the recommendations of both the Committee and the 
Chartered Accountants in that they do not insist upon a close 
definition of current liabilities. 

* * * 


More Treasury Bills 


The offering of Treasury bills at this week’s tender is being 
raised from £130 million to £150 million. An increase had been 
expected in the previous week, for in each of the past three 
years a tezuporary expansion of the bill issue has been a regular 
autumn «occurrence. The object of this device is to ensure that 
the banks are able to secure a larger volume of maturing bills 
during the period of maximum inflow of taxes to the Exchequer 
in the early months of the year. The increase in the outstanding 
issue of tender bills in the last quarter of the year is therefore 
a purely seasonal fluctuation: during January and February the 
issue reverts to the level of the previous September. In 1942, 
when this procedure was first introduced, the resultant expansion 
was £70 million ; but both in 1943 and 1944, when the increased 
offering was maintained for only four weeks, the total expansion 
was no more than £40 million. It is possible that a larger total 
increase is contemplated now, for this week the amount offered 
is for the first time raised in one step by £20 million, whereas 
on each of the three previous occasions the weekly issue has been 
increased by only £10 million (which im 1942 was achieved in 
two steps). The £20 million step may, however, be due simply 
to - fact that the change this year is made a week later than 
usual. 

Any move towards greater flexibility in the bill issue is 
welcome. For more than four years, official policy has become 
almost mechanical. The “permanent” increases in the issue 
occur with complete regularity in the early weeks of each financial 
year, the only noticeable difference being that the time for the 
change has progressed since 1941 from the first and third weeks 
to the fourth and fifth. This process of regular expansion (the 
annual increase was £130 million in 1941, £195 million in 1942 
and £260 million both last year and this) is evidently intended 
to counter-balance the increased absorption of bills by over- 
seas holders of sterling, and thus to maintain—more or less— 
the supply of bills to the banking system. But the underlying 
policy has been to keep the market and the banks on a limited 
ration, and to rely exclusively upon the TDR system to cope 
with both the week-to-week fluctuations and the secular increase 
in domestic holdings of floating debt. In consequence, the banks’ 
money market assets, which give much more elasticity to their 
position than TDR’s can do, have declined to a very low ratio 
to deposits. The argument for more bills is certainly not defeated, 
as is sometimes contended, by the banks’ recent preference for 
call money. When bills are short it is natural that the banks 
should prefer an asset, secured on bills, that is even more elastic 
than bills directly held. 


* * * 
British Overseas Trade 


The publication, a month ago, of an account of the nature 
and distribution of British overseas trade during the first half 
of this year has now been followed by the release of a summary 
of the value of imports, exports and re-exports in July and 
August (the detailed figures of imports and exports are given 
on page 579). The general trend of overseas trade is summarised 
in the accompanying table. 
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Compared with July and August, 1944, imports show a decline 
in value, mainly as a result of the smaller intake of iron ang 
steel, metals, machinery and petroleum products ; but they were 
still more than £20 million in excess of the monthly average for 
1938. British exports, on the other hand, were more than double 





VALUE OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


(£000's) 

Excess of 

U.K. Total Import 

Imports Exports Re-exports | yports od 

Export: 
Two-thirds of 1938 ..... 613 314 41 355 258 
January—August, 1944... | 871 162 4 166 705 
January-August, 1945... | 793 242 35 277 516 

Monthly Figures :— 

Monthly Average, 1938 | 77 39 5 44 33 
SEE, ENED.» sited-4a ntnirits 108 17 1 18 90 
August, 1944......... 114 14 2 14 100 
Bay, BOS Fiic ick ieee 98 32 4 37 6l 
August, 1945......... 99 37 7 43 56 








those of a year earlier ; the value of exports in August, at £37 
million, was only £2 below the average for 1938. An encouraging 


feature is the recovery in re-exports, which had been virtually 
suspended. 


The excess of imports over the total of British exports and 
re-exports remains considerable ; during January-August this year 
it was twice as high as the eight months’ average for 1938, that is 
£516 million, against £258 million, equivalent to an annual rate of 
£774 million. Even in August the excess of imports over total 
exports was still at the annual rate of £672 million. This is the 
measure of the expansion in exports that will be needed if they 
are to pay for imports. 


x * * 
Wines and Spirits 


_ It is good news that arrangements have been made for 
importing wines and spirits without interfering with the shipment 
of essential cargoes. Detailed arrangements for the rest of this 
year and for 1946 have been announced by the Ministry of Food 
of imports of approximately one-third of the pre-war intake. 
Australia and South Africa are each sending 5,000 tons of wine 
this year and 7,000 tons next year and 600 tons of brandy in 1945 
and 1946. The retail price of sherry will be 12s. 6d., of wine 
8s. 9d. and of the brandy 30s. to 36s. a bottle. Some 7,000 tons of 
rum this year and 5,000 tons next year from the British West 
Indies will be sold at 27s. a bottle. Cyprus will contribute 450 
tons this year and 700 tons next year, at 12s. 6d. per bottle. 
From North Africa, there will be 500 tons of wine this year 2 
8s. a bottle, and possibly a larger quantity next year. Spain is 10 
send 3,000 tons of sherry (15s. 6d.); there will be 1,000 tons of 
port wine from Portugal and 100 tons of Madeira wine, both at 
14s. 6d. a bottle ; and Italy has sent 580 tons of Marsala and 
Sicilian wines during the year. 

Negotiations with France are still going on, and so far 500 
tons of Bordeaux and Burgundy table wines have been offered, 
although it is hoped to obtain more. A little over 400 tons of 
champagne and 450 tons of brandy have been arranged for, but 
shipments are not expected to begin immediately. The imports 
will assist the revival of trade with France—the first transaction 
is said to involve £1,000,000. Retail prices of French table wines 
will be 12s. 6d. a bottle, of brandy 37s. and champagnes from 
258. to 358. 

All the wines and spirits are being imported under the auspices 
of the Ministry of Food, and will bear labels showing the 
maximum prices. Distribution will be through normal trade 
channels. An interesting innovation is that the Hotels and 
Restaurants Association has agreed to a scale of maximum prices 
for the wines when sold for consumption in hotels. They rang¢ 
from 12s. 6d. a bottle for Algerian wines to 23s. for French wines 
and 60s. a bottle for vintage champagne. The consumer my 
wonder at the extent of the difference between the price he pays 
and the price the producer obtains. For example, Algerian wint 
is exported (in bulk) of the equivalent of about 5d. a bottle, and 
French wine at 3s. 6d., f.o.b. The difference goes in handling 

bottling, customs duties and commissions. 


» transport, 
As so often, the producer receives only a small proportion of thé 
retail price. 
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“An account at Barclays 


The private banker of the past possessed local 
knowledge and was able to give his intimate personal 
attention to the banking affairs of his customers. 
Barclays Bank, whose history extends back to the 
days of the goldsmith bankers of the seventeenth 
century, has carried on this tradition by incor- 
porating in its present vast organisation a system 
of local control through Local Head Offices. This 
arrangement secures for customers all the advantages 
associated with the private banker of old, and at 
the same time ensures that customers’ requirements 
are dealt with on the spot and with the greatest 
possible speed. 


You are invited to consult the Manager of any 
Branch of the Bank concerning the facilities which 
are available to help you. 


BARCLAYS BANK 


LIMITED 





»——WHAT WILL BE——~ 


YOUR INCOME 
WHEN YOU RETIRE? 


You may receive a Pension under 
the National Scheme. 
You may receive a Pension from 
your employers. 
BUT will your pension be suffi- 
cient for your needs ? 
Why not secure an additional yearly in- 
come of £100, £200, £300 when you retire 
by means of a Prudential Endowment 
Assurance Policy ? 





To THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.I 
Please let me know the yearly cost 
of securing £...... a year at age...... 





NAME DATE OF BIRTH______. 
(Mr., Mrs., or Miss) 

ADDRESS TR mae 
Re NN ies oie 
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Safe Investment / 


Tipe Bore Milners — The Safest 
‘ "e * | J ] = a 
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— 


Ovrr a century’s experience of 
sound construction is behind the making of Milners’ 
Office and Factory Steel Equipment. 

Milners’ technical experts will be pleased to advise on 
al] matters of storage equipment for industrial purposes. 


ME 
MILNERS 
Uy 


Write setting out your problems to: 
MILNERS SAFE CO. LTD., 58, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C.1z. 
Telephone : CENtral 0041/5. Telegrams : Holdfast, Cent. London. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


RANSOME AND MARLES 
BEARING COMPANY, LIMITED 


SIR ALBERT BENNETT'S 
STATEMENT 


The twenty-ninth ordinary general meeting 
of this company was held, on the 11th in- 
stant, at the registered office of the company, 
Newark, Sir Albert Bennett, Bt., the chair- 
man, presiding. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman circulated with the 
report and accounts: —You will see from the 
accounts that the profit for the year at 
£123,227 is almost identical with the results 
for the previous year. 

Our turnover during the war has reached 
a figure many times that of pre-war achieve- 
ments, but our net retainable profit has never, 
in any war year, been as high as in some pre- 
war years. It is therefore obvious that the 
great war effort of this company, which was of 
the utmost national importance, has brought 
us no financial benefits. I emphasise this, not 
as a complaint, but because there seems to 
be an impression that industries like ours 
have reaped great financial benefits from the 
war. This is entirely contrary to the real 
facts. 

For the last six y>ars I have not been per- 
mitted to mention that we were engaged in 
_ the war effort, or to give any figures indi- 
cating the large expansion of activity. It 
was, however, well known that we manu- 
factured a “key” product and that our fac- 
tory was vital to the national effort. For 
some years before the war our technical 
department was co-operating with users of 
our bearings in development work, which 
proved of the utmost value when applied io 
weapons of war, such as jet propulsion units, 
aircraft engines, propellers, tanks, gun trac- 
tors, and many other things. It seems to be 
the fashion to give figures showing wartime 
achievements, but we have contributed so 
many million bearings to every fighting ser- 
vice for so many varied purposes that it 
would be impossible here to give more than 
a slight indication of the wide general use 
of our product. 

TRANSITION PERIOD DIFFICULTIES 


Trade is now in the process of finding a 
normal level, and while we have been making 
bearings right through the war, the demands 
differed from the usual peace-time types and 
sizes, and adjustments have to be made to get 
the plant back to the correct balance for 
peace-time markets. The orders which have 
already been placed are considerable, and 
there 1s every prospect that our capacity will 
be fully employed, but for a considerable 
period of this year we will experience transi- 
tion difficulties, the effect of which it is diff- 
cult to estimate. It is therefore impossible 
to.make any forecast of the results of trading. 
Much depends on an adequate supply of 
suitable labour. Moreover, as I have said 
on previous occasions, we are entirely. de- 
pendent on the state of industry generally, as 
this dictates the level of demand for our 
products. 

Our own financial position, as you will see 
from the balance sheet, is very strong. We 
have created a special contingencies reserve 
which has been further strengthened this year 
and can be used to provide for the non- 
recurring expenditure of the transition period. 
To sum up I would say that the outlook 
would appear to justify a cautious optimism. 

VITAL IMPORTANCE OF EXPORTS 


The importance of exports is much empha- 
sised at the present time, and we are doing all 
we can to help im this vital task, not only: by 
direct export but by supplying makers of 
vehicles and machines who are producing for 
export. 

he report and accounts were adopted, and 
a final dividend of 11 per cent., making with 
the interim dividend of 9 per cent. a total of 
20 per cent. for the year, less tax, was 
approved. 
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MERCANTILE AND GENERAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 
FURTHER STRENGTHENING OF LIFE RESERVES 
MR RICHARD S. GUINNESS’S SPEECH 


The ordinary general meeting of the 
Mercantile and General Insurance Com- 
pany, Limited, was held, on the 16th instant, 
at 25-31 Moorgate, London, E.C., Mr 
Richard S. Guinness (chairman of the com- 
pany) presiding. 

The manager and secretary (Mr H. P. 
Hewitt) having read the notice convening 
the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The chairman said: At the close of active 
hostilities our thoughts turn in gratitude 
towards those to whose bravery and skill 
are due the utter defeat of our enemies on 
land, at sea and in the air, as also to those 
behind the front who by their energies and 
intelligence made full contribution to Allied 
victory. 

All members of our organisation have 
contributed their full share in every field. 
V1 and V2 may have shattered panes and 
shaken walls, but could not shake a deter- 
mination to carry on at home while those on 
active service were winning distinction in 
the field. Thus we have been able to ‘main- 
tain our activities and to present to you 
to-day a setisfactory report. 


FIRE AND MISCELLANEOUS ACCOUNT 


Fire and miscellaneous account shows an 
increased premium income at over 
£1,417,000. Home fire results are again 
satisfactory. Premium income has increased 
and loss ratio leaves a fair profit. On the 
other hand, foreign fire results, while also 
showing an increase in premium income, do 
not yield any margin of profit after full 
provision for unexpired risks. In 1943 I 
was able to report to you an improvement 
in foreign loss ratio ; this year the pendulum 
has swung the other way. We must antici- 
pate a lean period while world conditions 
remain unstable, but this will not deter us 
from continuing every effort in our power to 
maintain and increase our activities in the 
foreign field. We hope to cement old con- 
nections and to create new by close personal 
contact with our good friends in the Empire 
and elsewhere abroad just as soon as trayel 
restrictions relax. 

Accident results continue to show a con- 
siderable increase in premiums with satis- 
factory loss ratio and, once again, a gratify- 
ing contribution to earnings. 

e marine branch closes the 1940 
account with a profit of £6,815. Premium 
income shows a reduction at £45,846, The 
account is a strong one, seeing that we carry 
forward a balance of £111,802. We must 
anticipate delays in ascertaining final results 
for the remaining war period, and therefore 
consider it prudent to maintain this substan- 
tial sum to credit of the marine account. 


1 IFE ACCOUNT 


Turning to the life account, you will note 
that the end of p44 marks the closing of 
a quinquennium. Perhaps the most interest- 
ing point is that we have reduced the basis 
of valuation to a 2} per cent. interest basis 
on the O.M.(5) Table. A surplus of £24,063 
emerges, which is retained to further 
strengthen the life reserves. I am glad to 
be able to tell you that our Actuary and 
consulting actuary in their report emphasise 
the strength of our valuation basis and the 
fact that after 27 years of progression the 
life account is in every sense in a strong and 
healthy condition. The new business written 
in 1944 is £1,465,018, which exceeds any 
previous year since we commenced life busi- 
ness. To cur ceding friends I would express 
our appreciation of their growing support. I 
would emphas'se that during the war period 
from 1940 to 1944 we have wriiten 


£4,873,699 of new business, a considerable 
proportion coming from our friends cutside 
Great Britain, a proof of both sturdy friend. 
ship and unfziling confidence in the eventyal 
outcome of the war and the impregnability 
of a British contract. 

It was with much regret that the boar 
accepted the resignation of Mr W. 4 
Clough. Mr Clough joined us as actuary in 
1921 and steered our life section from infancy 
to. maturity. Thanks to his ability, bo:h 
technical and practical, success has been 
achieved. He has left us to assume the 
responsibilities of a consulting actuary, and 
on behalf of the board, his colleagues—and, 
let me add, our shateholders—I wish him 
every success. I am glad to know that cur 
life department will retain the benefit of his 
advice as our consulting actuary. Mr G. T. 
Foster, for many years assistant actuary, has 
been appointed our actuary, and we can all 
feel confident that our life account will con- 
tinue to expand and prosper under his 
guidance and to render efficient service to 
our ceding friends. 


SUCCESS OF INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISE 


The war has created heavy ravage and 
destruction. It is now for individual enter- 
rise to take the field again and build anew. 
is company from small beginnings after 
the last war has been built up steadily and 
progressively by the activity and enterprise 
of young men and women trained by daily 
experience of trial and error, mistake and 
success. We sign contracts not tied up with 
red tape and hidebound rules, but interpreted 
on the basis of good faith. We realise that 
to n.ake a profit you must be ready for a loss 
and that the law of average skilfully adminis- 
tered is the basis in insurance of fair trading 
and fair profit. It will be an unhappy day 
for the insuring public if the State extends 
its tentacles further in the insurance field. 
Insurance as conducted by British enterprise 
enjoys a world-wide reputation and well- 
spread field. State insurance must prove 
parochial and unenterprising. 

The board have appointed Mr C. C. Cal- 
burn to be our general manager as from 
January 1, 1945. Mr Calburn brings to bis 
task many years’ experience in the reinsut- 
ance field, and we look forward with contl- 
dence to the results of his stewardship and 
welcome him amongst us. 


THANKS TO MANAGEMENT AND STAFF 


In conclusion, I will invite the share- 
holders to join in thanks to the management 
and staff, one and all, for the excellent results 
obtained ; a welcome home awaits those who 
will rejoin us, let us hope before long, after 
service in many fields. 

Your directors propose in the near future 
to lay before you a proposal to change the 
name of the company to “ The Mercantile 
and General Reinsurance Comparty. 
Limited.” Our operations have for many 
years past been confined solely to reinsuf- 
ance, and this change, safctioned by the 
Board of Trade, will formally confirm ou 
long-standing practice and intention. 

I beg to move the adoption of the report 
and accounts now before you and the declara 
tion of a dividend of § per cent. per annum. 
free of income-tax, for the year 1944, Upom 
the paid-up capital, 

Mr Owen H. Smith seconded the resol 
tion and it was carried unanimously. , 

The retiring directors, Mr Owen Hus 
Smith and Mr Edward Douglas Guinness. 
were re-elected; the auditors, Messrs Peat, 
Marwick, Mitchell’ and Company, were F 
appointed ; and the proceedings terminate 
with a vote of thanks to the chairman. 
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FOLLAND AIRCRAFT, LIMITED 


GREAT WARTIME OUTPUT 
NEARLY £10,000,000 WORTH OF COMPONENTS 
MR ALAN P. GOOD’S REVIEW 


The tenth annual general meeting of Fol- 
Jand Aircraft, Ltd., was held, on the 11th 
instant, at Terminal House, Grosvenor- 
gardens, London, S.W. ‘ 

Mr. Alan P. Good (the chairman), who 
presided, said: Gentlemen, —Our meeting 
to-day is being held in circumstances which 
would not have seemed possible even in 
the early part of this year. Not only is the 
jong-drawn-out European war at an end, but 
the Far Eastern conflict has been brought 
to a quick and overwhelmingly successful 
end. You will therefore expect to-day to be 
told something of your company’s activities 
during the war, and I am glad to be per- 
mitted to tell you of our contribution to 
the war effort. 

You will recollect that the reconstructed 
Board of Directors took over only two 
years before the outbreak of war, but during 
these two years considerable steps had been 
taken to put the company on a sound eco- 
nomic basis, and at the outbreak of war your 
company was employing some 1,000 people. 
At the peak of war production these num- 
bers had increased to 4,000. 


| EXTENSIONS TO FACTORY AREA 


At the general meeting held just after the 
outbreak of war I informed you that the fac- 
tory area had been increased by 47 per cent. 
These extensions were undertaken to cope 
with increased work under the rearmament 
scheme. During war-time there have been 
further small additions to the Hamble fac- 
tory, so that the area of factory buildings is 
now §8 per cent. more than the original fac- 
tory area. It is interesting to note that in 
spite of this increase in capacity and the 
purchase of certain additional land, the fixed 
assets stand in our books at £151,446, against 
{£202,120 at 30th June, 1939. 

This, however, is only a small part of the 
additional capacity used by the company 
during the war. As your works were situated 
in a relatively vulnerable area and as your 
company’s output was considered vital to the 
prosecution of the war, part of the production 
was dispersed in late 1940 and early 1941, 
and from then onwards factories were oper- 
ated at Exeter, Clevedon, Cheltenham, 
Chipping Norton, and Baddesley, near 

omsey, while, in addition, the company has 
also used other capacity provided by the 
Ministry of Aircraft Production at Hamble 
and other places. I am happy to be able to 
tell you, however, that none of the com- 
Pany’s property was damaged by enemy 
action, with the exception of very minor 
damage. 


SIXTEEN TYPES OF AIRCRAFT 


Throughout the war, your company has 

en engaged on component manufacture of 
16 well-known types of aircraft, including the 
Spitfire, Seafire, Beaufort, Beaufighter, and 
Wellington. During this period the company 
Produced over 35,000 major components of a 
value of nearly £10 million. A reputation 
for efficiency and first-class production at a 
Teasonable price has consequently been 
created. Your company also played an active 
Part in the repair of aircraft, particularly 
Spitfire and Beaufort types. 

In the early days of the war the company 
designed and produced a limted number of 
special low wing monoplanes of an all-up- 
weight of 16,500 Ibs., which were used with 
success for engine research work. Such aero 
engines as the Napier “Sabre” and Bristol 

taurus” went through their trials in 
these machines. A three-seater bomber- 
lorpedo-reconnaissance aircraft was also 


designed, during the war, for the Fleet Air 
Arm, but through changes in policy produc- 
uon was stopped when the first machine was 
85 _Per_ cent. complete. The company’s 
design for a fighter with a speed of 480 
m.p.h. was accepted in 1943, but again owing 
to changes in policy was cancelled in 1944. 


EMPLOYEES’ WELFARE 


_ During the war years considerable atten- 
uon has been given to the welfare of em- 
ployees. An assurance and pension scheme 
has been inaugurated for the members of 
the company’s staff. The canteen, which was 
built just before the outbreak of war, has 
been extended ; an up-to-date first aid centre 
has been built and equipped ; dental, sunray, 
and electrical treatment and ophthalmic ser- 
vices are all provided for employees on the 
company’s premises. The apprenticeship 
scheme has been developed, particularly on 
the educational side ; so much so, that the 
company’s apprentices recently obtained a 
number of the coveted scholarships awarded 
by the Society of British Aircraft Construc- 
tors. 

Unfortunately, the free profits of the com- 
pany during these years do not reflect the 
considerable activities undertaken, mainly 
due to the incidence of taxation. The total 
profits for the six years of war, after taxation, 
were £117,700, which profits were almost 
equally divided between shareholders 
(£56,925) and appropriations to reserve 
(£65,000). It must be borne in mind that all 
expenditure on research and development in 
the post-war period will have to be met out 
of the profits which the company has made, 
and consequently, your board considered the 
creation of adequate reserves a matter of 
prime importance. In all, approximately 
— has been paid in Excess Profits 

‘ax. 


CHANGES IN CAPITAL STRUCTURE 


It will be apparent that there have been 
considerable changes in the capital structure 
of the company. There has been a transla- 
tion of £42,000 from fixed assets to liquid 
assets since the beginning of the war, which, 
together with £65,000 placed to reserve, has 
increased the liquid assets by nearly £107,000 
during that period, with the result that the 
excess of liquid assets over current liabilities 
is now £227,143, Or approximately 4s. 7d. 
per share. The fixed assets of the company 
have been written down during the past year 
by a further £6,000, and these assets are now 
valued in the balance-sheet at £151,446, or 
a little over 3s. per share. Here I must 
utter a note of caution. During the war your 
company’s plant and machinery was naturally 
subjected to heavy wear and tear. This 
plant was supplemented by plant and 
machinery obtained from the Government on 
hire terms. It may be necessary in the near 
future to acquire some of this Government 
plant to replace certain of the company’s 
machines which have reached the end of 
their working life. : 

As a result of the housing shortage at 
Hamble, and representations made by the 
company to the local authority, a number of 
both temporary and permanent houses are to 
be built at Hamble, and the local authority, 
under the powers conferred on them, intend 
to acquire certain of the company’s freehold 
land. You will see that the investment in 
the subsidiary company which the company 
made during the war to obtain -additional 
capacity has been realised, the profit on the 
sale being shown in the profit and loss 
account. 
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LIQUID ASSETS 


Dealing with the liquid assets, you will note 
the decrease in the stocks, work in progress, 
and debtors of £156,000 compared with last 
year, consequent on the decrease in the 
volume of work passing through the shops, 
and the decrease in numbers employed. On 
the other hand, these decreases are more than 
offset by the reduction in current liabilities — 
the creditors being reduced by £143,449 and 
the bank overdraft by £33,552—these items 
again reflecting the altered conditions of the 
company. In connection with the item of 
creditors on the balance sheet, you will note 
that in accordance with the recommendation 
made by accounting bodies, we have shown 
the amount of income-tax reserved to meet 
potential liabilities in the fiscal year 1946-47. 
It has always been your board’s policy to 
reserve for this additional year’s tax, which is 
now shown as an independent sum in the 
balance sheet. 


The trading profit for the year, after 
charging depreciation and excess profits tax, 
shows a decrease compared with last year, but 
there is a corresponding reduction in the 
provision for income-tax, and in consequence 
the net profits are within £10 of last year’s 
figures. 


WORK ON CIVIL TYPES 


Certain of the company’s war contracts 
have been cut and others have been can- 
celled following the cessation of hostilities, 
but information received is that every en- 
deavour will be made to keep sufficient work 
with the company to absorb reasonable 
capacity and to preserve a designing unit. 
The design staff, under the direction of 
your managing director, Mr H. P. Folland, 
whose long and successful connection with 
the design and construction of aircraft is 
known to most of you, is at present engaged 
on new civil types and the release of further 
numbers of the design unit, at present on 
loan on urgent Government work of high 
priority, is awaited. 

As the war period is behind us, and as 
some of our staff, who have served the com- 
pany so loyally and well during the past 
years, will be departing to take up their pre- 
war Or new occupations, before we meet 
again, I think it opportune at this time to 
thank them for their efforts, which have con- 
tributed to the successful operation of the 
company in the past and all the war years. 
At the same time, I must again pay tribute 
to the strenuous efforts of the managine 
director, the management, and the staff of 
the company, in whose hands the success of 
the company has rested during the pasi 
years. 


The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted and the proposed final 
dividend of 4 per cent., less tax, making 
6 per cent., less tax, for the year, was 
approved. 





CABLES INVESTMENT TRUST, 
LIMITED 


The annual general meeting of this Com- 
pany was held, on the 17th instant, in London. 

Sir Edward Wilshaw, in the course of his 
speech, said: The investments of the Trust 
show, I am glad to report, additional im- 
provement during the year, and the market 
value at June 30th—£7,811,244—showed an 
appreciation over the book value of approxi- 
mately £500,000, or 63 per cent. This market 
value is nearly three million pounds higher - 
than the value shown in our accounts in 
1940. 

While capital values, as recorded by market 
quotations, have shown such wide move- 
ments, income has remained comparatively 
stable. Our capital reserve has been further 
strengthened by profits on sales of invest- 
ments amounting to £83,514 and our carry 
forward has been increased by a further 
£30,000. 
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ANGLO-IRANIAN OIL 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


IMPRESSIVE WARTIME OUTPUT 
SIR WILLIAM FRASER’S REVIEW 


The thirty-sixth ordinary general meeting 
of the Angio-Iranian Oil Company, Limited, 
was held, on the 16th instant, m London, Sir 
William Fraser, C.B.E. (the chairman), 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his state- 
ment circulated with the report and 
accounts : — 

Our gross profits for 1944 are higher than 
for 1943, but our net profits are again regu- 
lated by our Excess Profits Tax standard, 
and, so far as I can see al present, our 1945 
net profits will be similarly governed. The 
directors have again allocated {£500,000 to 
Preference stock reserve and recommend a 
final dividend of 15 per cent., making 20 per 
cent., less tax, for the year 1944, which is 
the same as for 1943. The tax deduction 
from the final Ordimary dividend is at the 
rate of 8s. 10d. in the £. This is due to our 
having received during war years Dominion 
income-tax relief from dividends paid by 
certain subsidiary and allied companies. It 
is not expected that in future any one year’s 
celief will amount to more than a few pence. 


RECORD SALES IN 1944 


The output of oil products from Iran 
during the war years was: 1939, 8,309,707; 
1940, 8,167,286; 1941, 5,422,102; 1942, 
8,285,089; 1943, 8,878,689; 1944, 11,521,555 
cons. I referred last year to the Allies’ policy, 
necessitated by the shortage of tankers, of 
supplying centres of consumption from the 
nearest sources of production. The effect of 
this policy on the output from Iran is par- 
ticularly apparent in the figures for 1941. 
Later, the Japanese invasion of the Nether- 
lands East Indies and Burma early in 1942, 
cut off those regions as Allied sources of 
supply, and the Persian Gulf became the 
nearest source from which the Allied 
demands for the campaigns in the Middle 
Fast and East could be met. The sales of 
oil in 1944 were greater than in any pre- 
vious year in the history of the company. 
The bulk of our crude oil has continued to 
be drawn from Haft Kel and Masjid-i-Sulat- 
man, and it says much for the production 
metheds employed that over 170,000.900 tons 
of oil have been cbtained by natural flow 
from these fields to date. 


ABADAN REFINERY 


During the earlier years of the war Abadan 
refinery was Operating considerably below 
capacity With the greater demands of 1942 
the idle capacity was gradually taken up, 
and, im 1944, it became necessary to add 
plant of am annual capacity of 4,000,000 
tons, which was successfully commissioned in 
December, 1944. The Allied needs of high- 
grade aviation spirit reached enormous pro- 
portions, and I am glad to say the company 
has taken an increasingly important part in 
meeting those requirements. Research had 
already been directed to the best method of 
producing high octane aviation spirit from 
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The revised statistics of the June 4th agricultural returns, for 
which provisional estimates were given in The Economist on 
September 15th, show that the total tillage area this year at 


crude oils of Iranian origin, and at the out- 
break of war development work was intensi- 
fied. The production of aviation spirit from 
Abadan is ncw at the rate of about 1,250,000 
tons a year. 

The last reference to Kuwait appeared in 
the 1938 statement to stockholders. Geo- 
physical exploration was followed by drilling, 
which continued until suspended for military 
reasons in July, 1942. These activities 
pointed to the existence of an oilfield. Fol- 
lowing on a recent decision of the Allied 
authorities, development has been resumed 
and progress is now being made with plans 
for production. During 1944 Haifa refinery 
processed 3,282,000 tons of Iraq petroleum 
and in conformity with short-haul policy the 
products were fully taken up by the Allied 
effort in the Mediterranean theatre. Since 
this refinery was commissioned on Novem- 
ber 29, 1939, it has processed over 12,770,000 
tons of oil. 


OIL IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Last year I informed you of the success 
that had attended the efforts of our sub- 
sidiary company, the D’Arcy Exploration 
Company, Limited, in the search for oil in 
Great Britain. It is now public knowledge 
that the main discovery was at Eakring, in 
Nottinghamshire. A small production has 
also been obtained from Formby, in Lanca- 
shire. By the end of 1944 the cumulative 
production from the 242 English wells 
amounted to 338,541 tons. Although small 
in quantity, the oil is of first-class quality 
and provides 2 good base for the production 
of lubricants. Production from these areas 
may be expected to continue for a number 
of years, although at a declining rate. These 
results arise from extensive geological and 
geophysical investigation extending over 
many years. The search for new areas of 
production continues, using the latest geo- 
physical methods for the detection of suit- 
able structures, but so far, no further dis- 
coveries of consequence have been made. 
The Scottish shale industry has continued to 
make its contribution to the country’s need 
for oil products, but, owing to the shortage 
of manpower, it has been on a lower scale 
than last year. 

Passing reference only has so far been 
made to the part research has played in the 
preduction of high-grade petroleum products 
for the war effort. 

It has always been the company’s policy 
to encourage research. From the outbreak 
of war our research laboratories have been 
at the disposal of His Majesty’s Government, 
which has led to much fruitful collaboration 
in the application of petroleum products to 
warfare and to the development of many 
schemes, particularly those projects known as 
“Pluto” and “ Fido,” in which. I am proud 
to say, members of our staff have taken a 
leading part Much of the research work we 
have carried out to meet the special demands 
of war can be avolied with advantage to our 
peacetime operations, and we have every 
confidence in our capacity to produce from 
our crude oil whatever preducts in the petro- 
leum and petroleum chemical field mav be 
required in the future. 


TANKER FLEET LOSSES 


Before the wat we had 93 ocean-goin 
tankers of some 980,000 deadweight tons. 
regret that 44 of cur ships have been lost by 


11,051,000 acres was rather higher than expected and only 540,000 
acres fess than last year. They also show that the number of 


regular ‘ani workers, including Women’s Land Army and 
prisoners of war, was nearly 20,000 higher than the 596,000 


vecorded in the provisional estimates. 


The Bank of England has decided to issue a new type of {5 
note ; it will resemble existing notes in design, and, like the 1% 
and £1 notes, it will contain a metallic thread as a protecti 
against forging and smuggling. There is no present intention © 
call in existing notes, 


_ The Board of Trade has published the statistical results of . 
interesting survey of the clothing industry made in June, 194 
A summary of the statistics appears on page 582. 
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enemy action ; others suffered damage 2 
have n repaired and recommissioned . 
opportunity offered we have built a 
acquired ships, with the result that the flee 
now numbers 69 vessels of 758,000 dead. 
weight tons. Orders have been placed {,, 
a substantial amount of further tanker - 
nage, and it is the intention of the comp», 
to reinstate the fleet to the position of be, 
adequate to carry the bulk of the company’. 
products, which was its pre-war policy, _ 

The restoration of peace has found jy 
company in the fortunate position of retain- 
ing its principal producing properties intyy 
and in good condition. Our proved oil tr. 
sources are very substantial and, with tb. 
additions that have been made to our refinin; 
Capacity, we are well placed to meet th. 
demands of the reconstruction period. Th, 
fleet is being built up and we are resuminy 
contact with our continental markets, | 
think, therefore, it may be said that th 
company’s position is satisfactory. Consider. 
able capital expenditure will, however, ty 
needed to replace war damage and for ex. 
pansion of marketing facilities, as well as fo, 
a programme of housing development jp 
Iran which we were compelled largely 1 
suspend during the war because of scarcity 
of manpower and material. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


AVELING-BARFORD, 
LIMITED 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


The fiftieth annual ordinary general mee. 
ing of Aveling-Barford, Limited, was held, o 
the 18th instant, at Grantham. 

Mr Edward Barford, M.C., the chairman 
in the course of his speech, said that the ne 
profit available for distribution was £54,2°. 
against £42,854 the previous year. It ws 
proposed to pay the same dividends as lis: 
year, absorbing £29,813, and to apply th 
balance of £24,444 to strengthening the 
reserves and carry-forward. 

After referring to the fine war record o! 
the company, he said that directly th 
slackening of the armament demand had mad 
it possible, preparatory work had _ beer 
started to turn back to peace-time manufx- 
ture and to certain new developments. Much 
had now been accomplished, and restricie 
deliveries had commenced not only of pr- 
war specialities, but also of new product 
Shortage manpower and of certain 
materials, delay in release of men from the 
Forces, and other factors, were presenting 
problems of varying difficulty and retarding 
output during the transitional period. 

On the other hand, the statements made 
last year as to the probable importance and 
priority of their post-war programme wer 
likely to be amply justified. The need 
road-making and building contractors’ plas 
and other specialities was urgent. The prot 
type models of the Calfdozer, Trench Cutt 
Machine and Dumptruck had created wict- 
spread interest in the building industry 4% 
given encouragement to further developmet 
Prior to the war about 60 per cent. of th 
total production was exported, and Ww. 
three-quarters of a century of experience © 
foreign trade, the company was ready on 
willing to play its full part im the nations 
drive for exports. 

The report was adopted. 
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RECORDS and STATISTICS 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 
UK TRADE DURING JULY AND AUGUST, 1945 



























at ____ (£000's) 
| Imports U.K. Exports 
$$ — 
aan M’thly | M’thly 
Class and Group | Aver. July | Aug. | ees uly | Aug. 
| + 1945 | 1945 | | 1945 | 1945 
| 1938 | 1938 
cities Base ke 8-2: 
|.—Foop, Drink anp Topacco | | 
4 Grain and flour..... 2esseeeserederseene 6,202 10,262 8,743 139) +116 103 
B. Feeding-stuffs for animals .............. ° 952, 251) = 194 58 2\ 8 
C. Animals, living, for food..............644 768 1,112) 1,221 aoe! ke 
ih TiAl 0k aeares Sea antl ies ek wiles 7,557 8,645, 7,100) 103} 33) 42 
B Bhalry QUOUUO 05 eae eet ctcdee cece 6,668 8,772 8,924 93! 98! 248 
F, Fresh truit and vegetables ............... 3,138; 480 489 33 7| 4 
G. Beverages and cocoa preparations ....... - | 3,876) 2,293 5,831) 1,152) 1,412) 1,353 
it Other TOOG... nciec vantcevdeceeses Beeb aee 4,743 8,554 6,745, 1,003 1,841) 1,208 
S Dee... dic scmanae een * ss Oned encewcece ba. aTGeL 3.343 410 964 1,156 





Totar, Crass I......... | 55,843) 42,134 42,560 2,991 4,473, 4,123 


I].—Raw MATERIALS AND ARTICLES | \ 
MAINLY UNMANUFACTURED } 

TU Se aah al ee elie ptathe:< 66 1) - |} 3117 $10 410 
b. Other non-metalliferous mining and quarry | } | 

products. amd The TKO . 25. c ces cssenss | 395; 889 688 88 52} 6 
a ae rane |} 929) 1,593) 1,437 50 2 
). Nou-ferrous metalliferous ores and scrap.. | 1,361, 1,229 2,210 192 1 4 
B, Wood and tinheie's 60 <siaes. vnavenbveee’ 3,571) 4,816 4,799 3, 39 1? 
F. Raw cotton and cotton waste .......... «. | 2,465) 3,297 7,303 Bhs oss 1 
G. Wool, raw and waste, and woollen rags.... | 3,552) 3632) 5,048 522 66 13" 
H. Silk, raw and waste, and artificial silk waste 172) 4 44 55 80) 98 
I. Other textile S0RtATIGEE . 2006. ccccccccsess | 981) 787) 457 22 1 


J. seeds and nuts for oil, oils, fats, resins and | on a ail ‘ aa 
,950) 4, 3,738 241) 54) 49 





PUTER bcc ccc cee eer eee eee seeeececere 
K. Hides and skins, undressed .............. | 1,519) 1,089 844 92 161 % 
L.. Paper-making materials ................. 1,337; 3,069 3,021 98 17 7 
ee Re et reece PTET EEC OEE ; 959) 558 2,385, 19, 50 31 
\. Miscellaneous raw materials and articles | ' 
mainly unmanufactured ..............- | 871; 1,006; 1,265 203; 111 61 
Toran, Cease 11... 2... | 20,663) 26,390 33,239 4,743 1123. 912 
[esscumseness: |jasmesmnen a a 
Hil.—ArticLes Wiotty or MAINLY | 
MANUFACTURED | } 
4 Coke and manufactured fuel ............. | | oes 274 26 40 
B. Pottery, glass, abrasives, etc. ............ 612} 70 70 801 1,106 1,230 
C. Iron and steel and manufactures thereof. . . 1,235) 1,021 304 3,463 2,043 2,173 


D. Non-ferrous metals and manufactures thereof | 3,401) 1,421) 1,709! 1,028) 1,152) 790 
E. Cutlery, hardwear, implements and instru- | 
ee ETE ce BG at Y ei on if 588! 447 336 752 876 89% 








P. Electrical goods and apparatus........... 259, 1,912) 2,131 1,119 1,333 1,351 
CEs Ge Es as cbace cnt voice css 1,820) 2,494 1,406 4,822 2,860 5.469 
H. Manufactures of wood and timber ........ 524 1.604, 2,603 97 41 73 
|. Cotton yarns and manufactures .......... 261) 70: 73 4,140; 3,602) 4,092 
| Woollen atid worsted yarns and manufaec- 
OE es gE aaa kis 320, 48s 612,234 1,281 2,041 
K. Silk and artificial silk yarns and manufac- 

A Sos ows owe ob espe hos) o4005 0% 412, 293 94, 459 1,801 1,486 
L. Manufactures of other textile materials. ... 384) 512 505 888 651 1,027 
MMOS race SoG oes oF ic GcaN cub bsasier’s 669; 500 293 710 1,436 1,603 
ec ee Eee ncee nck 233) 89 61 164 127 100 
O. Chemicals, drugs, dyes and colours........ 1,134) 2,184 1,196 1,857, 3,580 3,296 
P. Oils, fats and resins, manufactured ....... 3,673\ 11,880 8,292 447| 204 307 
\). Leather and manufactures thereof ........ 537| 249 207 329° 166 141 
R. Paper, cardboard, etc.............-00005: 1,237; 1,325 1,046 578) 468 451 

>. Vehicles (including locomotives, ships and } } 
on, Se Se 378; 560) 525, 3,719) 1,403 1,502 
f. Rubber manufactures ............000+05: 65) 18, 3 137| 56 47 

U. Miscellaneous articles wholly or mainly | | 1 | 
SS ooo eosin cia eee ah eerk es aap 1,739, 799 719 2,419) 1,701; 1,515 

pe eegnes pene ngeethoonimmemted 
Torar, Crass II] ....... 19,481) 27,497 21,634 30,437! 25,913, 29,630 
IV.—ANIMALS, NOT FOR FOOD..........-+:: 277) 305 290; 57, 101 64 
Fe es nee 362) 1,425) 1,566 1,001) 890 1,794 


TOTAL, ALL CLASSES . 76,626' 97,751 99,290, 39,230 32,500 36,523 
' 


2vurce s ** Accounts relating to the Trade of the United Kingdom during July and August 
1945,” H.M.S.O., price 2d. 


“The Economist ” Sensitive Price Index.—There was no change in 
the index (1935 = 100) during the week ended October 16th. The 
crops component was 141.7, raw materials 200.6, and the complete 
index 168.6. 


“THE ECONOMIST" INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 




















(1927 = 100) 
Mar. | Oct. Sept | Sept. | Oct. 
31, a ee a eer SS ee 
1937° 1944 | «#1945 | 1945 | 1945 
Cereals and Meat..... | 93-0 106 6 107-1 | 107-4 107 6 
Other Foods. .-2 7777 7°7" | 70-4 107-3. | 107-3 | 107-3 | 107-3 
Textiles... 7 ‘ 103-7 | 105-4 | 105-4 105-4 
ae 14-2 
Mingenie. 555078 °F nr | 323-2 | 145-5 | 1543 154-3 154-3 
Miscellaneous... _ 11) 27"! | 67-0 | 128-9 | 127-8 127-8 127-8 
<senntntnatatieettitananesiaiediitientseiitinindibace: Lemmmendinen | | ed elena ile tn 
Complete index... | OTR | IT ® 119-4 119-5 1196 
M3099... 199 | (2 1s | 1645 | 1644 


* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery 


INVESTMENT 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE.—Pre-Budget restraints have produced 
quieter conditions this week, but prices have remained firm, and in 
the special cases of the nationalisation groups and speculative gold 
shares there have been further substantial gains. 7 

Few significant changes were recorded in gilt-edged, though Bank 
of England stock improved to 392, and the new Australian 3 per cents 
opened on Tuesday at } premium. Foreign bonds have remainec 
dull, particularly German and Far Eastern issues. Home rails have 
lacked support and prices have further reacted. Canadian stocks 
responded to the Budget, which cuts Canadian EPT trom 100 to 60 
per cent. 

A further advance in leading coal equities was recorded, Bolsover 
being particularly strong. Electric power issues attracted support, 
and prices reflected the current shortage of stock. Many of the in- 
vestment industrials became firmer as the week progressed, including 
Dunlop, Lever Brothers and leading tobacco shares, but here avain 
the pronounced lack of shares on offer was as much responsible for the 
improvement as the volume of buying. Brewery shares have become ° 
irregular after their recent support. 

All the recent speculative favourites in the Far West Rand and 
Orange Free State groups have recorded further advances this week. 
West Witwatersrand have been prominent, with a further rise to 18}, 
while the usual anticipations of favourable development reports sustained 
the 1ise in New Central Witwatersrand, which touched 30s. on Wed- 
nesday. There have also been spasmodic signs that investment Kaffirs 
which have occasionally been dull while the speculative counters have 
been soaring, are beginning to enjoy better support. 

Oil and rubber shares remain featureless. 


Stock Exchange: London 


“ FINANCIAL NEws” INDICES 
| j Security Ladices Yield 
Total Corres Se Peal ie _ | PAE ose. ils 
1945 | Bargains Dav 
| inS.E 1944 } 300rd. | 20 Fixed | Old | Ord 
| | shares* {| Int.t | Consols Share 
a ' ; o 2 ay 6, 
Oct. 1... 7.3% | §oc¢ | 113-3 | 1369 2-8) | 3°81 
ee 7,426 | 5,099 113-5 136-8 2-82 | 3-80 
is ia 9.288 ! 4,344 113-7 136 -8 2-83 ' 3-80 
oR Sel 7,548 | 5,264 | 114-0, 136‘8 } 2°83 } 3:79 
ey | 7,366 j 5,269 114-0 136-8 2°83 ! 3:78 


~* July 1, 1935-100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1945: highest, 118-5 (April 30) ; 
lowest, 105-9 (August 2). 20 Fixed Int., 1945: highest, 137-9 (Apri! 26); | 3 
(August 2). 


New York 
(WEEKLY INpDIcES) (1935-39= 100) 


ct ———$____—__—_— _— 


1 
1945 | 
iia ae hs Bae > | Sept Oct. Oct. 
28 5 ll 
Low High | ay a } > 
Jan. | Oct. 1945 1945 {| 1945 
24 ll 
| | 
354 Industrials ......... | 108-6 135:1 {| 129-2 |} 132-3 135-1 
UN eat ticio 116 -1 145-9 142-2 | 142-8 | 1459 
MO Uihitiek. <5 c. ccc ss | 932 113-7 1-1 |) (112-7 113-7 
402 Stocks ........000.- | 106-7 | 132-5 | 127-2 | 1300 , 132-5 
AS: YOU ED. cc nates | 463 | 3-76 | 3-93 cis eee SG 





+ 50 Industrial Com Stocks. 


STANDARD AND Poor’s CORPORATION INDICES 
Datty INDEX oF 50 ComMoN STOCKS 


(1925 = 100) 
1945 Average | Transactions | 1945 Average | Transactions 
Oct. 4.. 157-9 | 1,340,000 Oct 159-9 1,780,000 
plo cadecevs 158 -7 1,420,000 ia 160 -2 1,640,000 
ORS a sane 159-5 770,000* , 10 160-9 1,700,000 





1945: High, 160-9 (Oct. 10). Low, 129-2 (Jan. 23). © Two-hour session. 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con New 
October 20, 1945 Capita! versions Money 
L 4 4 
To Shareholders only.......... : 120 053 277,980 
By Permission to Deal...... 394,270 603,969 


appear ov page 589, 
Jneluding 
Conversions 
1,374,719, 167 
1,199,766,181 


Particulars of Government issue 
Excluding 
Conversions 
1,268,921. 890 
1,182,104,731 


Year (to date) 
ss 5 Ct oes whee ao RR a eNe Nan ; 
NOs sg x civ eae The Ce atk dar eiadens: eden 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended October 13, 1945, 
total ordinary revenue was {£38,954,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of {89,777,000 
and issues to sinking funds of £207,924. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
£8,086,992 the deficit accrued since April Ist 
is £1,513,072,000 against £1,748,746,000 for 
the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 








Receipts into the 
| Exchequer 
g thousands) 
Esti- | Apa | [ae Veni fem 
Revenue mate, Pp 4 Week Ww eek 
1945-46 ended | en 
to to Oct. | Oct 
| Oct Oct. “a : 
| at | 13, | yoee | 1945 
; 1944 1945 | 
| | 
ORDINARY } | 
REVENUE | 
Income Tax ..... 11350000 439,738 478, 579, 8, ae 13, a4 
eR nossnsees | 80,000, 12,035 11,444) 
Estate, etc., Duties, 115,000 58, 559 61, ,030) 1, 940 1, 340 
Stamps een 19,000 6.991, 11, 074) 
3 iheewesee ' 500,000: 17,966) 19,213) 


600, "300 
| 269,298 235,562, 6,032) 8,362 
1,000) 130, 131) = 


'2065000) 804, 717) 815,033 “ia987 24,184 


Other ‘Inland Rev. 
Total Inland Rev. 





























CORR. 0000505 589, 000, 308, = 297, 535) 12,525, 9,195 
BOG piesetesos 541, 000) 258, cee | 273, 100) 4, 700) 4,900 
Total Customs & | 

eee /1130000, 566,825) 590, 635, 17,225 14,095 
Motor Duties ....} 30,000, 4,344 "9,956 307, 516 


Post Office (Net 


Receipts) ...... el te si woe 
Wireless Licences, 4,850 1,690, 1, 790, esp 
Crown Lands....| 1,000 470 47C, 
Receipts from Sun- | | 
dry Loans..... 11,500 2,457 4,971) 47) 79 


Miscell. Receipts. . 





23,000) 46,947, 46,400 2,352) 80 


Total Ord. Rev.. -}5265000, 1427450 1449255) 39,928 38,954 














pps 
SELF-BALANCING 
P.O. & em °- 114, real 60,250) 59, 550, 2,000 1,700 








TAM apovanssves [3879100 par 1508805, 41,9 928 40,654 





Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 
(£ thousands) 

















Esti. |——__—_______- 
Expenditure mate, | April -— | Week | Ww eck 
1945-46 . : ended | ended 
| oct. | Oct. | | SS 
| 14 | 13, | agg | a9gs 
| 1944 | 1945 | 
suieiiitiit ns = —— $$ 
ORDINARY | 
EXPENDITURE | i 
Int. & Man. of 
Nat. Debt. ....' 465, 000 236, 297, 254, 500 4 353, 4,076 
Payments to N.| 
SOG +3 00:5 pt 000 a ae 4,961 
Other Cons. Fund | | 
Services ....... 8, 000 3, 623 4, 180, 1 1 
Total wiueb ss vs <8 484,000 244, 227) 263,641 3,354 “4 077 
Supply Services. . 5084817 2924059 2690599 100600 85,700 
Tee esse 15568817) 3168287) '2954240 103954 89,777 














} 
SELF-BALANCING | | | 


| 
P.O. & Brdcasting, 114, 100, 60, 250) 59,550 2,000, 1,700 





A change has been made in the method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
Revenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
expenditure under “‘ Total Supply Services” instead of 
being shown as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a de- 
duction from ordinary revenue. 


After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£231,128 to £2,765,202, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 


increased the gross National Debt by 
£50,961,662 to £23,783 millions. 
NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 
POSE TTA 5 5 5s on hips Lahaye Suse nes 100 
Overseas Trade Guarantees................2005, 80 
180 
NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) 
Land Settlement (Facilities) Acts, 1919 and 1921. . 18 


FLOATING DEBT 
(4 millions) 


























Date 
by 
Ten Publix ot 
oe lap Depts. | Eng- Banks 
‘and 
194 | i 2 
Oct. 4 11430 - Not avai'able 
1945 | 
July 4e | jee0 2 ~ 
1660 -0 
. 1680-0, 309-6, 510-5] .. {ause-s 6632 6 
hig. 1690 -0 Not availa 
3 1690 < 
: 8 1690 
"25 |1690-0 2285-0, 579-6) 0-7 4 | 2185-5 6740-8 
Sept. 1 |1690 -0| Not availa 
‘ 1690 -0) * ” 
"15 11690 4 > 
"92 11690 -0 
4055-2 621 - | 17-7 | 2122-0} 6815-9 
Cet. 6 11690 0 Not av le 
13 |1690 -0) % ; 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
Amount A - 
Date of Rate Allotted 
Tender | ] | of Allot- at 
Applied! ment Min. 
Offered! - ey Rate 
| % 
1944 d 
Oct. 13 | 120-0 | 227-0 | 120-0} 20 0-30 35 
1945 
July 13 | 130-0 | 230-7 | 130-0] 19 11-85 6 
. 20} 130-0 | 229-1 | 130-0) 19 11-99 38 
” 97 | 130-0 | 224-3 | 130-0| 20 00-18 42 
Aug. 3| 130-0 | 246-3| 130-0| 19 11-76 30 
» 10) 130-0 | 242-1 | 130-0} 19 11-85 33 
"17 | 130-0 | 227-0 | 130-0 20 0-12 40 
% 24 | 130-0 | 224-5 | 130-0} 20 0-58 | 41 
i 31 | 130-0 | 258-1 | 130-0 | 20 2-32 33 
Sept. 7 | 130-0 | 253-1 | 130-0 | 20 2-02 26 
» 14} 130-0 | 236-3 | 130-0) 20 2-63 37 
"21 | 130-0 | 223-4 | 130-0| 19 11-48 46 
” 28 | 130-0 | 251-4 | 130-0 20 0-04 31 
Cet. 5 | 130-0 | 244-7 | 130-0 | 20 0-11 33 
__w__12 | 130-0 | 246-0 | 130-0! 20 0-12 32 








On On October 12 applications at 499 14s. lid. for bills 
to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday of the following week, were accepted as to 
about 32 per cent. of the amount applied for, and ap- 
plications at higher prices were accepted in full. Applica- 
tions at £99 15s. for bills to be paid for on Saturday were 
accepted in full. £150 millions of Treasury Bills are being 
offered for October 19. For the week ended October 20 
the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits to the 
maximum amount of {140 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTION 


















(£ thousands) 
3% 3% 
Week 5 ° ce 23% 
N.S.C. Defence Savings = 
ended Bonds Bonds War Bonds 
| 
1945 | 
Aug. 7 2,974 1,548 3,679 6,342 
“ae 2,607 1,236 8,233 4,481 
= ae 3,259 1,556 12,671 8,104 
» 28 2,586 L771 11,229 8, 
Sept. 4 2,338 ay 8,558 
~ ae 2,605 1,693 7,333 
-\ = 4,244 3,565 34,865 
» 2 4,497 7,391 28,164 
Oct. 2 4,281 7,011 19,264 
* 9 5,631 8,456 30,055 
oi te ioe 23,011 
Totals 
to date |1,449,776* | 868,234* |2,268,149+ §)3,249,325¢§ 
* 307 weeks. + 250 weeks. $ 238 weeks. 


§ Including all Series. 

Interest free loans received by the Treas up to 
Oct. 16th amounted to a total value of £72,289,164. 
Up to Sept. 28 principal of Savings Certificates to the 
cma £266,070,000 has been repaid. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England's official bu ice for gold 
remained at 172s. 3d. per fine compe tard hout Othe 
week. In the London silver market prices fine ounce 
have been 44d. for cash and for two mon The New 
York market price of silver remained at 70§ cents per 


ounce throughout the week. Bombay b 
were as follows :— a 
= Silver 
per 
Fine T Tolas 100 Fine — 
1945 a. Rs, 
iis cis oth. MS s 10 129 13 
bins nuitins cennknuen 75 ld 131 0 
gs okie nininas Hides Bi 75 6 130 (8 
‘pi teks +<debet eke ba 7% 7 131 ll 
pie bain wid ioe ges ae 76 «#13 132 8 
EE a ongektkscaainone 77 #14 133 14 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


OCTOBER 17, 1945 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ f 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,015,109 
In Circln. ... 1325,132,036 | Other Govt. , 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1338,382,18] 
partment... 25,115,797 | Other Secs.... 592,327 
Silver Coin ... 10,392 
Amt. of Fid. 
ee eee 1350,000,000 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion (at 
172s. 3d. per 
Oz. fine)..... 267,835 
1350,247,833 1350, 247,83: 83: 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ f 
Prope’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs.... 288,554,838 
_ = eae 3,132,825} Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 21,365,551] Discounts and 
— - Advances... 746,538 
Other De Securities.... 12,430,505 
Bankers..... 232,450,588 ——- 
Other Accts 55,648,789 15,167,043 
—____—_—- ] Notes. ....... 25,115,797 
288,099,377 = & Silver 


327,148,753 


* Including Exc 
of National Debt an 


311,075 





527,148,753 


uer, Savings Banks, Commissioner: 
Dividend Accounts 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 











(£ millions) 
1944 1945 
Oct. | Oct. | Cet. | Oct 
18 | 3 10 Y] 
Issue Dept. : 
Notes in circulation ..... 1162 -2;1333 4 1330 +2 1325-1 
Notes in banking depart- 
SE oo .nnesa>iapcets 38-0; 16 9 20 0 25: 
Government debt and 
SORTED c cccccecnas nee a 1349 -4,1349- 4 1349-4 
Other securities...... sis : ; 06 04 
oo aeehedeseserccewes 2) 0:2; 0:2 
‘alued at s. fine ox. 168/- 172/3 172 3) 172 
Banking Dept. : = | | 
Deposits : 
SEED sks cinders Gieie <thawee 76) 96, 25-1 214 
EE Sos hncd vucseute 182-3} 232-9, 211-8) 232-4 
PE oedseseed yieeuba’s 55-9; 57-0; 56-8 55% 
> <dwiecnesnars ss 245 -8! 299-5, 293-7, 309-4 
Securities : | 
Government..........+. 197 “4 282 -5| 275-2 2886 
Discounts, etc........+.. 10:9 6 "| 4-3 07 
CUE aad s ok ane vostenoe 14-9, 11-3) 11-5 14 
DE hiniratieence ee 223 2 300 5; 291-0) W17 
Banking dept. res. ........ 40-3} 17-1) 20 " 254 
% d % “0 
a ee i 5°) 6-9 82 





* Government debt is £11,015,100 ; capital £14,555,000 


Fiduciary issue raised 
million on July 3, 1945. 


from £1,300 million to 


£1,350 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 


£ thousands 





Week Aggregate 

Ended from Jan. 1 to 

Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 

14, 13, 4, 13, 

1944 | 1945 | 1944 | 1945 
Working days :— 6 6 242 | 240 | 
Birmingham....... 1,291 | 1,387 | 70,877 | 70,252 
Bradford.......... 27 2°531 | 73.791 | 79,336 
ee ere eer 599 669 26,655 | 28,558 
RRR eee 472 777 | 24,194 30,397 
Rees %.2i5~ se se 779 | 1,546 | 47,344 49,625 
Leicester.......... 812 965 | 32,996 350e 
Liv a ieeainae 4,564 | 5,498 |207, 679 220,721 
Manchester...... 2,853 | 5,626 | 135,090 142,55 
Newcastle mie 1,410 | 1,636 | 69,778 al 
Nottingham ..... 380 490 | 16,515 18.94 
ii oy 656 756 | ae | ae 
Southampton...... 150 151; 6 1s) 
12 Towns..... wee-| 16,674 | 22,03 22,032 2 | 749,206 206 | 792,078 078 
Dublin ........... 9,792 | 355,165 


8,124 





(309,992 
? 


———— 





wr 


mn=-=-=o;, 


( 
| 
| 
| 
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| OVERSEAS BANK SETDANK FOR INTERNATIONAL AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
RETURNS ——_SLEMENTS—Million Swiss gold BANK—CENTRAL BANKING 
Sept. 30, | Aug. 31, | Sept. 30, BUSINESS 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE scat » Assets 1944 1945 | 1945 - 
Million £’s Gold in bars ............ ig ° 119-3 | 118-3 Million £A’s 
aaa ia ee ee se sees ceeseccee . 42-8 42 -2 papiseviealeeliieti dati te 
2 US.F.R. Banks Oct. | Sept. | Oct. | Oct. —_ funds « «-.. se eeeee 12-8 8-2 8-3 Sept. | S 
RESOURCES 13, 27, | 4, 11, me rcial bills......... 58 -2 70-8 10 +8 ? -|5 ept. Sept. | Sept. 
Gold certifs. on hand and due] 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 reasury bills........... 14-4 15-8 136 Assets 14s | 1945 | 1945 | 194 
om Treasury ..... e+ +++ «| 18,039) 17,195 17,163) 17,11 Time funds at interest ...] 15-0 ; 2: al ad eel eed ee 
‘ from y 6 Su bill 2-7 2°7 Gold & balances abroad | 158-55) 156-48 158-96 1 0: 27 
Total FeSEFVES ...eseecccees 18,802) 17,919) 17,898 17,867 ndry bills and invests...) 197-6 | 196-1 | 197-7 us cin. » as — 
15,100 242| 36 LIABILities Australian coin ....... | 2-64 265, 2-69 2-71 
Total cash reserveS.+--++++- 2 241 227 Deposits: An Govt. & other securities | 413-67) 413-67) 421-70, 418-0 
382 Total U.S. Govt. secs. ...... 17,016 23,186 23,212 23,272 posits: Annuity...... 152-7 | 152-7 152-7 Other assets 11-89 10-65 11-68 a .s 
a Total loans and secs. .......| 17,173) 23,610, 23,529 23,588 German ... ... 16-3 | 76-3 | 76-3 Pee eet eon eee 
0 Total resources « «. ++ +++++. | | 37,781, 43,755, 43, es 43,619 aoe, banks . 2 2 3:7 ____ Li apitities | | 
2 _ LIABILITIES agar 9 0-9 NF eine kane save 185-46) 185-46) 185-46! 185 -96 
—. F.R. notes in cirm. .......-. 20,499) 23,930) 24,041) 24,137 ZOMG « - 2222+ 29-0 17-0 17-0 Trading banks deposits | 
00,000 Excess mr. bank res. ....... 1,000 860) 950) 1,020 (a) Special accounts. | 220-99! 220-99! 22 -99} 222 -00 
, Mr. bank res. dep. .....-4.. ae 15,273 15,420 15,537 BANK OF CANADA (b) Other accounts... 23°69} 22°37) 30:39) 29-63 
se 2 vn Senecacee “ee 15 aan +. bo - = ie. = Million Can $°s Other liabilities. ...... 145-71) 143-50! 147-08, 143-19 
r POSTES seen ewer nenne + A . 
247,833 Total liabilities udu dodanie lan 2,43: oe, 43,643 43, 619 os l l note 
— MeN AND TREASURY. weer Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept ; 
247,852 Bedacinces fish ce atk a RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
7 a se teeees ea ae 20,072) 20,040 Reserve : Gold ........ ia ce Million N.Z.’s 
reas ny Bae NN 2: ATS) 4,222) 4,248) 4,257 a OUT pn2500% 48-19, 180-48 182-68 176-08 —————————————_____ —__- Ir 
— Ss } S eC ities see ewe ee ee eee | 0 i 5 are ‘ 2 5 0 
Monev i n cireulk ation . esesees 24, 099 a, 729 27, 853 27, 962 — eee oes ees as SU Sete “27 1625 ol Aug Aug Aug Aug. 
£ Treasury cash and dep. .....| 2,577) 3,221) 2,916 2,817 Note circulation .......| 978-55 1106 -70 1107 -24 1109 -61 21, | 6 | 13, | 20, 
554,838 Deposits : Dom. Govt...| 35°63, 53-10 57-83) 40-10 Asents 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 
CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND Chartered banks .......| 443-25, 427-04 422-74 415-73 — = es | ae pop gee Ba de 
alla ’ telat ah Eos sa I aa a > Tree rere in 2 3a = e 
— - nl &’s T Gold_ and ‘foreign exch: inge transferred to Foreign we eetieen Key eace «) = "4 a 
— ' + | Sept Ta pt. 7 Oct. Exchange Control Board against securities. Bank notes... weeeet 37°73) 40-50! 40-64) 41-15 
167,043 6, Demand liabs.: State...... | 9-58, 10-43, 12-57) 9-15 
115,797 ASSETS 1944 | 1945 1945 1945 SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK Banks and others .......... | 38-70 49-89) 49-40) 52-01 
Gold . a ee ae 2-65 2-65 2-65) 2-65 z : Reserve to sight liabs....... 41-5 67 -2%'67 -6% 68 -8%% 
311078 British Govt. secs. .......-. 25-10 28-92 29-17) 29-42 Million £’s | | | 
, Sterling balances........ +++] 2-05) 1-57) 2-02) 2-36 | 
148,753 : LIABILITIES | | Sept. | Aug. | S | Sep 
| Notes in circulation .....,«. 30-29) 34-09) 34-54) 35-08 | st | 7 | 1, RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Ssioners BANK OF FR ‘4 ASSETS 1944 | 1945 | 1945") 1945 Mill 
‘RANCE sold coin and bullion ...... 94 -88 110 -28 110 -55 111-63 illion rupees 
Mi . Bills discounted............ 21-62) 27-86; 27-95 28-74 ; P at 
llion Francs Invest. and other assets... .. 90-53, 99-91,100 -06/111 -29 
LIABILITIES Oct | Sept. aeons pa Oct 
t. Notes in circulation ........ 52-89) 65-17) 63-47 62-24 aS ee Se ee ae 
7 Deposits: Government..... | 4-13) 6-81) 4-49 4-93 ASSETS 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 
aslo ae Bankers’........ 144-71 159 -63 162 -98 165-72 Gold coin & bullion..} 444 444 444 444) 9 444 
aha Gold ba . 75,151, 75,151) 75,151 75,151 Others..........| 4-73 6-01 5-94 7-23 Rupee coin ......... 141 171 178 185 182 
Private discounts and ae Reskive TaIO.... siccccsicne - *1% 46 -7%% 46 -6°% 46 5% ae abroad..... 2,982 4,801! 4,913; 2,084 2,186 
ae | | | Sterling securities....} 8,443 10,423) 10,423) 10,423, 10,423 
{pone Hr | ee 50,545) en 32,290 - Govt. rup. secs... 578) 578 578 578 578 
j NOP aies< cars 116} 247; 203) 522) 518 
Total...........| 480,506, 480,506 480,506 480,496 : IK cians = 
| = 4) in occupation costs . | 426,000 426,000. 426,000 426,000 Tn Slides dior! BANK aaa 
(b) Treasury advances..| Nil Nil {| Nil | Nil on florins ad = Sieg 
. ee tee i — Ee Notes in circulation. .| 9,500, 11,512) 11,437 11,418 11,521 
ee ¢) ne a ...-| 54,506) 54,506 54,506, 54,496 | ] Deposits : Govt. ....| 1,870) 3,767, 4,036 4,078 4,086 
am is g. | Aug. Sep ici hia ichiinue 5 6 95 
Nate irs cveevesress 479, 309: 483,617) 487,145: 496,258 ea et ae Soneu aoe 93" ars nas SSS, 
2 1325-1 Deposit total.......... 112,834 106,785) 104,870, 100,002 lade 1945 | 1945 | 1945 ae Sree eee ee 
| ) Government acces. ..]| 71,226 63,931) 60,386) 53,598 eR ee a 712-81 712-8 712: 712-8 a 
i t d JULIUS wee ec ecees , ‘ , ’ | ’ . | ] ‘eS. bd . ; 
1? Omer scons 41,608) 42,854) 44,484) 46,406 | Foreign balances, etc.*. | 4,488 4 4,488 “5, 4,487 84,4878 
:13494 Se ee -— oS Pee Ss CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY 
> e oans é é é ‘Ss | 
7 7 BANK OF BELGIUM Current account .... 141-4, 133-0) 132-9 136-1 Million Turkish pounds 
1 1790/8 : Of which to N.E.I... 44:8, 44-8 44-8 44-8 somes 
3} 172/3 Million Belgian Frs. Advances to Govt. ... | Nil | Nil | Nil Nil ey 
ee Lene te ) Other assets.......++- ° 114 6 109-7} 109-9) 113-5 - —_ Aug _ Sept. 
Pa ih } Sexe “4 - LIABILITIFS | ASSETS 1944 | 1945 1945 | 1945 | 1945 
“a é ‘ : ' Notes in circulation ... | 2,858 -0) 2,722 -6 2,575 -5 2,552 -4 eh ee | 276-3! 292-1 292-1 292-1) 292-1 
8 55+ ASSETS 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 
7, 309-4 ee eae | 30,426) 30,426 30,426 30,717 Current accounts :— Clearing & other exch.| 62-5 58-6 56-3) 57-7; 57-2 
Foreign e ae Tas ae Re | a) Govt. p 197 -6| 309-4. 369-7, 398-4 Treasury bonds ..... |} 128-5 125-6 125-6 125-6 125-6 
ign exchange .......... 3,863, 3,928 3,940| 5,074 (a) - . 
ol on 6 Private loans and discounts..| 530/569 638 607 (b) Govt. special. . 105-2) 105-2, 105-2 105-2 Commercial bills... .. | 564-8! 533-3) 526-2) 537-0) 557-4 
3 0-7 Lents to Gtete: . oe ' 47, 140, 46, 778) 41, 310, 46,065 (c) Other. 1,834 -1, 1,826 -3 1,914 "y 1,933 °7 Securities phe aa awe | 51-2 ate 0 on ‘0 at4 3g ait 9 
5 24 is LIABILITIES i . Ot ic iad | Pin .---| 255°3) 266-0; 269-0) 264 7 243°5 
0} = Curre a accounts: (63 749 —_— | 301 om notes surrender | 1,256 +7} 1,286 -4 1,358 -2, 1,543 -3 Notes in circulation. .| 966-2, 931-7) 923-8) 930-4) 934-1 
‘ 4" (a) Govt. accounts......... l E 2) 3 Sundry accounts ...... 148 3) 148-4, 148-4 148-4 Deposits: ........... | 204-9) 196-1) 197-5) 192 -9} 190-5 
J $2 (b) Private accounts ....... 5,012| 4,682) 4,976] 3,920 witvaiiandde iditiane Clearing & other os 27 6) 4 36-0) 37-0) 36-7 
| * This item includes »s clearing ‘account balances. | { 
553,000. 
» £1,350 sensei i eee 
(Continued from page 579) = MONTHS CAPITAL ISSUES 
NGS * The ae tables give aggregate figures for capital issues, on both 
Destination* Nature of Borrowing “‘old’’ and ‘“‘new”’ basis, with the usual comparisons. 
Yeart Brit. Emp. _—‘ Foreign 
on to date) U.K. ex. U.K. Countries os _ a TaBLE I—Totat BorRROWING (MILLION /) 
; - £ £ £ rr ———— 
gate 1945... 1,246,775,292 21,006,145 1,140,453 1,209,894.107 7,908,134 51,119,649 
in. 1 to me 1944. 1,179,792,076 2,147,721 254,934 = 1,175,992,353 2° 332,789 3,779,589 * British 
First Nine 
' © Coewals ions excluded. Includes Government issues to October 10, 1945, only. pen eeeneteme ravers Total ; Torejon | otal si 
Oct. ; Above squien include all 8. capital in which permission to deal has been granted. Months of vern- | “Home Others | Home | Empire | Foreign | pooues | /ndices 
3 t Each Year | Govern Corpo- ' 
‘ } ment 5 
1945 | | rations 
ee New York Prices et 
| 1928= 
240 Ciiittins Close Close Close Close By Direct Public Offer (Old Basis) | | "700 
70,252 Oct. Oct. |3. Commercial Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. IONS. Sas 84-3 10-0] 117-3] 211°6 52-2 26-9 | 290-7 100 
79,336 1. Rait : 9 16 9 16 MD casckes 1315-6} Nil 1-l | 1,316 -7 0:8 0-1/13176| 453 
roads. 9 16 and Industrial. cs : 
28,358 Atlantic Coast... 70 69 |Am.Smelting... 61} 62 | Int. Paper...... 32% 34% | 1944........ 1141-3] Nil 0-5 | 1,141 8 0-9 0-3 /1,143-0| 393 
30, a Can. Pacific .... 16% 164 |Am. Viscose.... 62} 60 | Liggett Myers... 101 100 BORO boccses . |1,093-7 Nil 36 | 1,097 -3 7-8 1-0 | 1,106-1 380 
oa Hi Nth. Pf.... 56% 584 | Anaconda...... 38 Sot — eeepese. « Su am 1935 
y, entral.... 29% 284 | Beth. Steel ..... 92 at CCl .. +e . ‘ ‘ Saad ” s ~3 
220,721 Pennsyly cate! <2 2 28 an ile ae seg - Hy Pheips Dodge... 338 33 Including “ Permission to Deal” (New Basis) 100 
142,531 Southern... .. 1. 49h 49§ [Celanese of Amer. 53% 51$| Proct. Gamble .. 63} 64) | 1935....... : 18] 51-5] 151-8] 205-1] 196 1-4] 226-1] 100 
71,445 Chrysler....... ; weet 1244 | Sears Roebuck .. 1398 138} | 1943........ 1,315 -6 1-7| 11-8 | 1,329-1 1-8 O-1|1,351-0 | 589 
18,847 2. Utilities, ete. Distillers-Seag... 64) 63 | Shel Union..... 28) 29f | 1944........ 1141-3 | Nil 3-5 |1,144-8| 2-1] 0-3 |1,147-2| 508 
* = Amer. Te....¢:. 182 iss | Fastman Kodak. 199 Std. Oil N.J..... : BOAR os setae 1,096:7 | Nil +5 | 1,131 -2 21-0 11 {21 33 | 509 
ut. Teleph = 20th Cen, Fox... 2 
——— Pacific Light. er om at Gen. ee: 7 “a United Drug.... 26 2 y : . as ee 
792,078 People” SGen 2” a a. 96 | US. Steel . ao 7 804 * Including County and Public Board Loans. 
ees Cal. Ed.. ter.. 914 904| West’house E. .. 2 
335,165 W. Union Tel. 2: 51 ss nae - . % 364 | Woolworth ...-. 48% 48} (Continued on page 582) 
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CLOTHING INDUSTRY STATISTICS, JUNE, 1942 








| | Channels of a 
Ti Value* of Production during ®, (by value) Sewing Machines 
vaio en 6 Months ended June 30, 1942 Made-up Clothing in Working Order 


for Home Civilian Orders 


Brauch of the Industry 











| . Others | 
Govt. Home Direct ° F €.8. s | 
sd tx a Totai to Whole- | NAAFI, | In Use (Not in Use 
Pe. pee ete ens Export | Civilian Retailers} salers | local au- | ts 
| thorities \ 
eos t nied eh be ee EE acy : pee eS Jor 
i | | ; | o o 
i | £ ‘000 £ ‘000 . ¢ "000 | 000 eo | "0 % 
1. Proofed garments ............ baeesic ces | 4,286 | 24,935 | 29,221 4,613 327 | 3,880 | 8,820 | 38 51 li | (16,595 7,996 | 24,59) 
2. Men’s and boys’ outer wear............ 18,156 83,048 | 101,204 15,000 476 17,231 32,707 70 22 8 55,544 | 24,379 | 79.923 
3. Women’s and girls’ outer wear......... 9,699 | 28,218 | 37,917 1,532 298 18,578 | 20,408 67 33 19,688 | 8,838 | 28.596 
4. Industrial overalls and caps............ 1,058 | 13,369 14,427 1119 | 32 2,440 3,591 49 35 16 12,589 4,137 | 16.72% 
5. Shirts, collars and pyjamas ............ ; 1,702 22,207 | 23,909 1674 | 368 4,183 | 6,225 62 36 2 17,050 7,046 | 24.0% 
6. Dresses, overalls and blouses........... 1,238 32,037; 33,275 177 =| 165 | 12,196 | 12,538 62 38 ont | 22,227 12,819 35,046 
7. Underwear and women’s nightwear..... 361 10,463 10,824 502 | 87 3,561 4,510 »” 70 » 9,600 4,378 13,978 
ee ee eee imines 433 | 8,865 9,298 | a 75 5,587 | 3,663 17 83 6,693 3,369 10,062 
9. Caps (not industrial) ............ bouc ee 422 | 2,710 3,152 411 | 16 472 | 899 35 | 62 ia 1,949 829 2.708 
10. Other made-up clothing ......+ wpeonsse I 198 1,619 1817 | 1,206 | 87 730 | 2,023 60 | 3 | h | (1,253 | 527 1,780 
WR  iccesssxes | 37,573 | 227,471 | 265,044 26,2355 1,931 66.858 95,024 58 G4 4 165,188 74,318 237,506 


"® The value of civilian production is the price as paid by the retailer, | but ‘excluding purchase tax ; Government contracts have been valued by adding an estimate for the value o: 
materials supplied to the amount received for doing the work. The result is probably to understate the proportion of the total output supplied against Government contracts. 

















METHODS OF PRODUCTION The accompanying tables are a summary of the statistical analysis 
aa aceiaieaaie woniienen etnrsinien i of the clothing industry, made in 1942 for use as a basis for concentr2- 
> Sectional System | tion, and published in the Board of Trade Fournal for September 29th. 
3 | Conveyor Belt | Sectional Individual and The 4,706 factories covered by the survey included virtually all those 
* Method System Workers | = Individual | Total employing ten or more workers, and accounted for about 90 per cent 
= eres Lees te of the total clothing employment. About 27 per cent of the total 
Z | Err C ee  e e ae "Sample | number of workers are in London, followed by the North-west with 
= |.No. of Average No, of | Average) No. of Average! No, of | Average | giving 23 per cent, and the North-east with 16 per cent. Almost half the 
q ee eee cone So ane an, io. Oe ee on SS | eee workers engaged in making women’s wear are in London ; the North- 
° 6 orkers % Workers | 6 (Workers; %  |Workers| mation : ° 
= | of all | per | of all | | of all | per | of all | er western region employs two-thirds of the proofed garments labour 
c | Firms fim = Firms | Firm Firms , Firm | Firms irm | force, and the North-west has 28 per cent of the men’s tailoring 
pan gy} rr | labour force. An interesting feature is the predominance of female 
2 i 320 ai | 103 | @& | 48 38 135 | 258 labour, and particularly of young girls. Women workers account for 
. 8 445 42 92 38 27 12 100 | 932 86 per cent of the total labour force, and of these, 32 per cent ar: 
Bea 8 86 4 | 51 50 24 9 92 | 842 18 years of age and younger. The survey of methods of production, 
: | 2 - 7 | > S = . ~ | Po and the census of sewing machines are subjects which were investi. 
1 2 160 | 18 | 38 72 34 53 | 807 gated for the first time. Although the clothing industry at the moment 
7...4 2 86 27 51 60 39 12 58 197 presents a slightly different picture from that before concentration, the 
at? Ee |e be o : * | ~~ analysis, made at a time when labour and material shortages had noi 
iat on ; = ‘ | + yet been fully felt, should be of value in considering the future position 
Fea ia ae ac oa a _|sdsoof the industry. 
(Continued from page 581) the amount ot ‘‘fresh ’’ money involved—around £7 million— was only 
TasBLe I1—Totat Company Issues (MILLION £) a fraction of the £48 million required the week before. 
e i, ee : — Pree ae eee With only a small net TDR call and over £6 million net of interest 
First Nine Old Basis | New Basis on Government stocks being paid on Monday, considerably easier 
Mouths of §|————~———--—}----- a 


T credit conditions were generally expected for this week. Nevertheless 
1944 | 1945 | 1942 | 1943 1944 | 1945 credit shortage on Monday again forced discount houses to have 
tt sy «recourse to the Bank's agent. This was mainly the result of the in- 

cidence of the calendar. The banks tended to concentrate their pay- 


Each Year | y949 | 1943 


Debentures .. Nil Nil {| 20 | 3:7 | O83 | 555 3-0 4-3 ; : ; ; 
Reciemenae .. . Nil | O12 | O@ | 13 | O-1 oa 1 83 16 ments for TDR’s on the early part of the week to avoid having maturities 
Ordinary .... | 0-3 26 | ld | 94 | 62 | 9-0 3-1 | 46-2 during the Easter week-end. This, combined with a certain tardiness 
Sed. [os | a7] 35 13-4 es |e on Lane * in the interest money coming through to the market, resulted in 
temporary credit shortage. By Tuesday afternoon, however, conditions 
TABLE II[—ANALYSIS OF NEW CAPITAL APPLICATIONS ~ | were becoming more comfortable and at the time of going to press the 

(Excluding Conversions) position has eased considerably. 
F ere ee Oe ee eee MONEY RATES, LONDON.—Ine following rates remained unchanged _ betwee! 
First Nine Months | First Nine Months October 10th and October 17th — 


(Old Basis) (New Basis) Bank rate, 2% (changed trom 5% October 26, 1939). Discount rates: Bank Bils 6! 
. | days, 14%; 3 months, 14%; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months, 14-1}%. Treasury 

—— sds Bills: 2 months, 1-14,% ; 3 months, 1-14.%. Day-to-day money, 1-1}%. Short Loaas 

| 1944 | 1945 1944 1945 1-14%. Bank deposit rates, §%. Discount deposit at call, §4%-* at notice. $%. 

E Rates.—The tollowing rates fixed by the Bank os Engiand remained unchange: 


ane between October 10th and October 17th (Figures in brackets are par of exchange.) 


sritish Govt. Loans......... 1,141, : . United States. $ to 4 (4-63) 4-024-054 | mau wansters 4-02}-03g. Canada. $ to! 
aa aren Meet ene | na ceteee [on tenons |e oen er 00 (4 S6}) 4-45-47 ; mail transfers 4-45-47, gwitaeriand, Francs to £ (25 -22}) 17 0-4 
Breweries a i Sa et Nil Nil ' Nil j 5,754,700 Pam. Francs 1993-200}. Pias. 881-885. Sweden. Kr. (18 *159) 16 85-95 
a om.) 31,000 | 146,300 | 31,000 | 184,900 | Molland. Fis. 10-68-70. Dutch West Indies. Florin (12-11) 7-58-62. Belgium. Fran» 
Exploration, RS 2h TS | Nil | 313,000 | 212,500 2,412,400 aoe Denmark. Kr. 19-32-36. Portugal. Escudos (110) 99 -80-100 -20; mail transfer 
Se ret rs tal Sato Fe Nil 1,015,200 | Nil 1015.200 99 -80-100 -30. Panama. Dols. $4 -02-04; mail transfers 4-02-04}. Brazil. Cruz. 84 564 
Ison, Coal, Steel, ete. ...... | 215,000; 206,200 | = 348,000 «9,226,800 | F_(buving). Uruguay. Pesos 7-6597 p. (buving) 400 
Stores and Traders......... Nil | 203,000 | Nil | 608,800 Fixed Rates for Payment io Bank of Engians for the Ciearing Office. Spain. Pesetas 4° 
Electric Light, etc.......... Nil | 517,800 337,500 1,792,000 | Varkey. Piastres 520. ttaly. 71-25 lire a 
Cnc oo... | Nil | Nil | 104'600 | 33.000 ae tollowing rates remained unchanged between October ] 
Docks, Harbours and Shipping | Nil | Nil | Nil | 787,500 | #8 we 
Manufacturing and Miscell... | 323,100 | 570,400 4,694,900 | Egypt. Piastres (97}) 97)-}. India. R (18d. per rupee) 179-1840. Belgian 
8 1,525,100 | 5,570,400 | 22,116,000 | conge. Francs 176}-2- Per $ $3-3%. Wan. Ri. 128-130. 
eat a , 1,142,952,600 1,106,085, 300 ' 1,147,212,000 / 1,153,375,800 Special Accounts are in torce tor Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, tor which no rate 
| | 


of exchange is quoted in London. 


~ FINANCE AND BANKING _ 


THE MONEY MARKET.— Difficult credit conditions in the money New York 





NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 








; : Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. | Oct. , Oct 
market continued to prevail at the end of last week and during the on | 10 | li 12 18 | 15 | 16 17 
early part of this week. The authorities, apparently, overestimated sdieghananipe-dtedielaprnth s-seb 1 Gee) eee | 
their credit requirements last week and heavy payments for TDR’s ‘: | | Cents 
on Friday resulted in a small amount of special assistance having to eee Cents conte < cau a | S024 so 
be given to the market betore discovnt houses were able to balance | Montreal...... | 90-125 | 90-180 4 90-180 | 90-375 | 90-500 
their books. ooo. opese = 23-33 23-33 23-33 | 25°35 3s 
Not unexpectedly, in view of this shortage of credit, the net TDR call | Rio de ——-.: 538 ee mf a= = = % 25 | $2 
was considerably reduced for the current week. The banks had a new | Lisbon........ | 4-05 4-05 #3 4-06 4-05 | 4:05 | $3 
issue of £140 million to take up against nominal maturities of £150" ee Coke 22 32 23 9-20 9-20 | ss 95-46 
million. Prior encashments on a moderate scale, however, reduced yeh me Oe 


the actual maturities to a level slightly below the new issue: but | 00 > a ee es ——— 
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Pric es, 








| 


Last two 
Dividends Name of Security 
wi) _ b) we 
Iron, Coal and Steel 
é : 2 a Babeock & Wilcox Ord. £1. 
3} | Bolsover Colliery Ord. £1.. 
+ +6§ 6 Brown (John) Ord. 10/-... 
6 4 a Cammell Laird Ord. Stk. 5/-|| 
3 § b Colvilles Ord. Stk. {1.... 
5 13 6 Cory (Wm.) Ord. Stk. {1.. 
8 8 ¢ Dorman Long Ord. args 
p 7 b Guest Keen &c. Ord. Stk. £1 
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7 Bb! 
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145 
17} 
40 ¢ 
8 ¢} 
8 6) 
6 ¢ 
12}a@ 
2h) 
3 


c 
5 b! 
+10 b} 


oe 





5 ¢| 
10 ¢} 
15 a| 
5a 
Tha 
20 ¢ 
hb 
10 b 
15 ¢ 


124 b 
ste k)1 
eee 


35 b 


35 b 
12} ¢ 
Cee 

a 
15 b 
as 


at face —— 


| iva Price | Price Net ae Prices, 
jan. 1toOct.16' ~~ Name ot Security ‘EE s| Oct. | Oct. | Vield* | Yield* | Jan. 1 to Oct. 16 | 
1945 | gPpel Iss | *. 1os., 16, | Oct. 16, | 1945 
} | | 
Tia | low <m | 945 | 1945 High = a 
. i F ae Funds* i : - | \£ waif s. d. 
81 GURNEE Tis 65 66.06.0055 | 88411 8 3/216 7/1 61/3 | 
a ual Consols 4% (after 1957).. || Hoy | 110}" 11 07/219 2) 84/3 tort 
102} 101 f4 || Conversion 24% 1944-49. || L | 101s | lol} | 018 3/2 3 4) 30/- 28/2 I 
1038 101g» Conversion 3% 1948-53.) E 102 | 102% |012 0,2 3 4) 11/9 | 8/63 | 
107 | 1058 Conv. 34% (after 1961) . L 106 | 106 | 1 6 6 3 0 6 26/3 | 21/6 
i008 | 998 Exchequer Bds. 14% 1950 | E 100 | 99% | 017 4/115 6 | 100/7} | 82/6 | 
9% | 97} Funding 24% 1956-61. | L Qbjxd) 98H 1 611 212 1° 29/3 | 23/- || 
102-201. Funding 23% 1952-57...) L | 101% | 1018/1 5 3 213 6 41/6 | 34/6 | 
018 1008 || Funding 3% 1959-69.....| L | 100%xd) 100 | 1 9 3 219 2 34/- | 28/- \ 
115§ | 113$ | Funding 4% 1960-90....| E | 113%xd) 113jxd | 1 0 3) 217 4 20/3 | 15/4 | 
103% | 1014 | Nat. Def. 3% Yo 1954-58. « E | 102% | 1028 |1 4 2)214 8 24/- | 19/9 
101f | 1008, © War Bonds 24% 1945- 47.) L 1004 | 100% | 01311; 2 3 1 54/6 | 41/3 
10244 | 10048 War Bonds 24% 1946-48 i L 101, | 100, 014 7 2 0 8 58/6 | 46/6 
Me | Sool | Was Bonds 204% 1951-83.|| L | lo, | iat |s2 sia g gi sme | ats 
101 | 100} oe ee ae 1952-54 L 100} | 100%, '1 4 4/2 9 9) 13/63 | 10/3 
100 || War s 24% {| 100 |1 5 0/210 0. 28/1} 22/6 
1024 | 100. Savings Bds. 3% 1956-65. L | lol) | lolg 1 9 1/219 3 20/6" 16/3 
Oly | 99% ||Sa ngs Bas. 3% 1960-70. | L | 100) | 100% 11 9 9}21911 i 
101-100 Savings Bds. 3% 1965-75. | L 100% , 1004 110 2.3 0 6 15/4 11/6 | 
1144 112 ~—-Victory Bonds 4%... .... t 113% | 1134/1 3 9/3 0 9 | 28/- | 23/2 
103; 102 War Loan 3% 1955-59... | L | 102gxd) 1028 «1 6 4 21511 37/1h  30/- 
105}, 103% a — a8, aft. 1952. s 1048 | 1043 1 3 9;3 0 0); 54/6 | 48/14 
97} | 944 | Local Loams 3%......... | 978 97% 11011 3 110 58/3 , 49/4 | 
*@To redemption, assumptions indicated: eet irliest date; L = latest date; 1 = irredeemable 39/6 33/3 
flat yield). Net yee after rerun for tax at 10s. in the £. ¢ Assumed life, 17yrs. 6 mths. aot 7 Soy 
Prices, Price, Price, Yield, | 38/74 30/- fi 
Year 1944 ‘Jan. . toot 16, Name ot Security — Ve 91/10} 80/- 
High | Low ge Hig Toe 1945 1945 1945 | 59/3 | 50/- 
. | Dom. & Col. Govts. , { s. da. || 4/9 | 40/3 
= wee || 100% \'Australia 3}% 1965-69... .. | 1005 100g | 3 4 0 || 34/9 | 27/- 
105} | 99} || 105$ | 103} Australia 34° 1961-66... 104 1044 | 3 3 0) 58/3 49/6 | 
ve | see | 103R | ©99§ New Zealand 34% 1962-65. 103 103 (3 0 5100/6 85/6 |} 
14} | 112g | 115 | 113 | Nigeria 4% 1963.......... 113 1144 219 6 | 
106 | 103$ || 1068 | 104 eo 34% se 106 106 216 0 | 9 ae 
| ration Stoc a 
100} | 98g | 1 993 Birmingham 23% 1955-81... 99} 995 216 0 | 24/1} 20/- 
1 | | 1014 | 100 Bristol 5% 1958-63. .......| 101 101 | 2:19 6 | 37/3 | 28/6 
boo a na lS alasgon 3% 1963-66 2... 101 | 101 1219 3) 41/9 | 33/6 | 
| oS | 9 | O8 LCG 3%................ | gf | 97 |3 1120] 
1003 | 99 =| «101 «| 100 liverpoct 3% 1954-64..... |} 2008 | 100 218 9 | 40/- | 29/9 | 
106% 104 «|| 106 105 menace 34% 1957-62... 105 105 300 wae 13) b°8) 
| reign overaments i | 45/6} } 
9%} 88 || 94 91 Sana Zevaromnanes | 94 93: 317 9 | 43/3 | 33/3 
2 57 | 80 67; Austria 44% Gtd. 1934-59.., 80} | 79) 3 8 3 | 36/6 
5} | 39) || 40 Brazil 4% 1889 A. Int. 15%) 45° | 44 3 8 2) 20/- | 16/3 |, 
% | 51 | 675 66 | Brazil 5°, 1914 A. Int. 34° 69 683 418 6 | 90/6 § 78/9 
2 | 20) | 2 21h |\Chile 6°, (1929) Int. 1}%..|) 283 28} #31811 | 47/- | 38/9 
sit | _ 16 = Chinese 5°, 0 BOIS. see 694 | 69 ; Ni ; 112/6 1101/3 l 
| ortuguese External 3%... g | i 
41 | 58} 51 _—S.. Paulo Coffee 73% A. 23% 38 }¢11 9 | 26/14 | 21/1} | 
7 634 i 71 654 (Spanish 4% Sealed Bonds. || 73h 75 5 6 8 | 36/6 | 32/6 
76 70 77} 73 | Uruguay 33% Assented. ... 17 41011 a. = I 
~~ Last two | | Pres Price, | Yield. || 96/9" | 22/6 ° 
ja 1igGet 16) Divtassda |) Name of Security | Oct | Oct | Oct” | 26/3 | 22/3 | 
High | Low (a) (6) a We t 1945 1945 1945 | 26/10) 19/9 | 
| 1 % Railway: £ s. d. || 46/9 | 39/6 jj 
4 | 35 | Nil xi Antofagasta 5% C. Stk. ies 44 434 | Nil | 3/6 | 2/74 
| 10 | Nilc| Nilc\B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. Stk.. 7 ll} 12, | Ni || 29/- | 23/9 | 
| 2 ¢| 3 c (San Paulo Ord. Stk. .......\| 55 1510 1 | 48/9 35/3 || 
$22% | $13 || 3 6) 2 aiiCan. Pacific Com. $25...... ! $20} $2 6 40) ii 
| 47% || 246 2 a \Great Western Ord. Stk. . 54 544 | 8 5 2117/6 /100/- 
1244 | 105 b| 2ha@)G.W. 5% Cons. Pref. Stk. Hy 108 109 1411 91 31/5 | 26/6 
624 26| 2 a L.N.E.R. 4% Ist Pref. Stk.. ‘| 55 566 | 7 1 7 | 93/1p | 78/9 | 
33 | 23h | be ¢ L.M.S. Ord. Stock.........' 27 274 | 9 110) 90/7} | 77/6 | 
$8 | 50h | 2b) 2 a! LMS. 4% Pref. 1923 Stk...|) 56 57h 619 2), 98/1} | 84/44 | 
70 59 || 1g 1} 4 | London Transport ‘ C’ Stk. i 62 | 64 {413 9) 
21 2 2c} 2 ¢ Southern Def. Stock...... | 243 233 | 8 8 5 | 24/6 | 19/43 | 
™ | 6S | 2b] aha |Soutnern 94 Prt. Ord Sti 1" | Teh | 6 rr il | gay | 4/-" | 
| scount ms - 
89/- | 82/6 10 b a | Alexanders £2, {1 pd...... 87/- 87/- |4 1 0} | oe | 49 6 | 
1 | 5a i] 3Eb ie ‘Bank of Australasia £5. ... 6t | 6% 1413 3) 46/9 | 38/6 
393 | 355 6 a 6 |'Bank of England Stock ..../| 388 | 393 | 3 2 0 131/10} 111/10}. 
4h £4 6 ¢ ¢ |/Bank of Montreal $10..... {4% | £4 | 212 Oh 90/6 | 73/9 , 
St 6 ¢ é ¢ ||Bank of New S. Wales 23 | 233 | 4 1 Oh 100 83 
37/6 32/6 |} 4 Bb} OS a | Bank of New Zealand {1 3/6 | 37/6 |3 0 3h 158/9 140/- 
iy 72/- || 7 b| 7 @| Barclays Bank ‘B’ £1.....), 76/- | 75/6 |314 0) NE Of 
8/6 | 59/6 | b| 3 a@ Barclays (D.C. & O.) ‘A’ £1. : 64/6 | 65/- | 2 0 0 | S3/- | 44/6 
“eh | 104 | a 340) Chartered of India 75...°. 11} nig '2 2 6 | 37/3 29/6 
100/-  89/= | b District ‘A’ £5, £1 94/- | 93/- | 318 6 | 22/6 18/- 
£97} | $81 | Nile Nil ¢ | Hong Kong & Shangha ai $125) 93 | £89 | Nil | 41/3 | 36- 
65/- | 52/6 || 6 b| 6 a@|\Lloyds ‘A’ £5, 1 pea bess | @2/- | 61/6 | 318 0 | 98/9 | 87/6 
9/9 | 79/6 746) Tha Martins Bank{1......... | 84/6 82/6 |312 6) 8/9 | 6/6 | 
= 84/6 8 b| 8 a/'Midland £1, fully ., Bala ) 88/6 | 87/6 313 0 | 40/9 | 34/9 
m. 5 b6| 5 a Nat. Dis. £2}, ful eee 6} (316 9 8h Tk 
03 | 67/ 4b ite! \Nat. Prov. £5, (1 pald buaes | 16/ 75/6 '}319 9) $ | $379 
A 463 8} b Royal Bank of Scotland Stk.| 479 479 | 311 0 | 52/6 42/401) 
gut ATL | 5 a@| 9 b Stan. of S. Africa £20, £5 pa. ‘| 19% | 20 | 310 0) 67/6 58/9 | 
ory | 28/9 || 6bb] «§ @ Union Discount {1Stk.....) 61/6 | 62/6 | 3 4 of 71/- 65/7) | 
™|@0/- | 9d) 9 a Westminster £4, £1 paid.. na 94/- | 93/- | 317 6 | 96/10} 87/6 
| Insurance | | 105/- | 89/4} 
295 | 27 40 a h | Alliance £1, fully paid. .. a 295 | 294 1/3 1 0 | 46/3 | 34/6 
rot | 13 6/-b ‘60, ‘Atlas (5, {1} paid........ | 44 | 14jxd) 3.14 0 | 42/3 34/6 
132/86 | 1746 a | Commercial nion {1..... 10 3 40 | 15/3 | 68/- | 
(6 | 118/-'| 16 @ 16 b Gen. Accdt. £1, 12/6 pd. « . «|| 130/- | 13/3 | 3 0 9] 45/9 | 37/- | 
17 | 298 | 10/- | 10/~a | Lon. & Lanes. £5, Se 30 303xd 3 5 0 pat | 97/6 
1 13% | +20 b 278 4 | Pearl £ 1, ei Deeks cen 15 | 15 | 210 OF} 87/1h | 71/3 | 
iy | 1 | 6/-a| 6/-0 | Phoents £1 ly paid... | 3s | 16f | 311 0 | 43/6 | 36/73 | 
- 254 |'69.07c| $12} |/Prudential £1‘A’......... | 28 | 2 9 OF) 44/9 | 36/6 | 
iol | | 19 11 a@| Royal Exchange {1....... } 104 i 10 218 6 | 83/3 | 67/6 
OG | | 3/3b| 3/3a ‘Royal gh, a ng paid. ea | fxd 10 | 219 3) idles 
! } wer i | | / i} 
18/- 72/6 || $5 b| $5.0 Bass Ratcliff Ord. Stk. (1. 186/- | 186/6 | 2 2 gt) 81/104) 72/- || 
pos 106/3 6ta 1385 |\Distillers Co, Ord. =< .| 1216/3 | 1116/3 |} 3 8 9) 18 | 14H || 
bs 135/6 11 a} 18 b Guinness (A.) Ord. Stk. £1..)| 152/- | 154/- | 3.15 3) 35/- | 30/33 | 
ove | 91/6 || 155) 7 @ Ind Coope &c. Ord. Stk (2. -|| 109/- | 108/6 | 4 2 o] 6H} 6 | 
105/6 | 91/6 13. b| 8 a Mitchells & Butlers Ord. {1., 104/- | 1104/6 | 4 © 3), un/9 10/14 | 
YS (115/~ tS a| $10 6S. African Ord. Stk. {1...../) 130/- | a |2 6 6t' 
a | 38/- i} 5h | 23a) Taylor Walker Ord. Stk. £1. .} 44/ /- 312 6) 
n/6 87/- | 6 a! 14 b Wi atney Combe Def. Stk, £1) 9/3 | 98/- | 14} 9! | a 
(a) luterim div 1b) Final div (c) Last two we divs. (2) Paid at 54% of f 
ik) Inctudes 2% tax free, yield basis 27}%. 


(mn) Yield basis 80% 


7¢a Hadfields Ord. Stk. 10/- . 


7 ¢c Harland & W. Ord. Stk. él. 


544 Powell Duffryn Ord. Stk. £1, 


| 
F 


o c¢ Summers (J.) 
a Swan, Hunter Ord. Stk. £1. 

c Thomas and Bald. Ord, - | 
a United Steel Ord. Stk. {1. 
a Vickers Ord. Stk. 10/-- 


b Staveley Coal Ord. Stk. /1. . 
¢ Stewarts and Lloyds Def. iil 
‘A’ Ord. Stk. £1 


Textiles 


Nil c ‘Bleachers Assn. Ord. Stk. 41! 
5 ¢.,Bradiord Dyers Ord. Stk. 4]) 
15 c¢ British Celanese Ord. 10/-.. 


33a Coats, J. & P. Ord. Stk. a. 


5 6 Courtaulds Ord. Stk. £1.. 
24a English S. Cotton Ord. /1. 


4 c¢ Fine Cotton Spns. Ord. él. 
b ‘Hoyle (Joshua) Ord. Stk. 27! 
¢ \Lanes. Cotton Ord. Stk. £1. 


i 


10 


d 


3 a Scottish Power Ord. Stk. £1. 
Motor and Alverale’ 
¢ ,Austin ‘A’ Ord. Stk. 5/*... 
ee nig ies 
4 a Bristol Aeroplane Stk. iat 
10 ¢ \De Havilland Ord. Stk. él. 


20 
1h 


15 a Hawker Siddeley Ord, as, - 


125 
tt 
20 


5 
6 
6 
2 
6 


Nil 
7 
N 
Nil 
Nil 


15 
17 


b 
b 
€ 
a 


ce Patons & Baldwins Ord. /1.)) 


Electrical Manufactg. 


c Assoc, Elect. Ord. Stk. £1. 


ose B. Ins. & Callenders Ord. il 
15 6 ‘Crompton Park. ‘A’ Stk. 5/- 
10 ¢ |English Electric Ord. Stk. £1)! 
17} ¢ |General Electric Ord. Stk. {1!! 


Gas and Electricity 
3 a ‘County of London Stk. {1.. 
3} 6 ||Edmundsons Ord. Stk. {1.. 


a \Gas Light & Coke Stk. {1.. 


b |. North-East Electric Stk. £i.| 


4 


c 'B.S.A. Ord. Stk. 


c | Ford Motor Ord. Stk. £1... 
b {Lucas (Joseph) 

b Morris Motors 5/- 
c | Rolle-Roxce Ord. Stk. {1.. 


canara On ond. She fy 


rd. {1 


P. & O. Def. Stk. 
| \|Royal Mail Lines Ord. Stk. 
i Tea and Rubber 
¢ ||Angio-Dutch of Java £1. . 
b || Jokai (Assam) Tea {1 
c | London Asiatie Rbr. 2/ - 
c |};Rubber Pltns. Trust 
€ — Sua i £ 


b Lacateionnion Ord. Stk. 
6 |, Apex Trinidad Ord. 5/- . 


2$a@ | Burmah Oil Ord. Stk. fl. 


+24 a | Shell Transport Ord. Stk. fi. 
5 a| Trinidad Leaseholds £1 


12 
Ni 


32h | ¢ |'Boots Pure Drug Ord. ,. 
2 a British Aluminium Stk. £1. . 


Miscellaneous 


Barker (John) Ord. {1 . 


Ord. Stk. |) 


Elder D, Lines Hidgs. ‘Ord: al 
Furness, Withy Ord. Stk. £1)! 
2 ee 


ash 


iil 
5 ¢ Union Castle Ord. Stk. fl... 


b | Assoc. Brit. Picture 5/-....) 
a | Assoc, P. Cement Ord. {1.. 


"ea \Brit.-Amer. Tobacco Stk. 41) 
* British Oxygen Ord. Stk. 41), 


1 
4 


| Cable & Wir. Hdg. Stk. .. 


= iedeedes ‘A’ Ord. {1 


0 c|\De La Rue (Thomas) Ord. {]) 


i 


8 c|\Dunlop Rubber Ord. Stk. £1) 


8 c Elec. & Mus. lad, Stk. 10/-) 


7} c | Gaumont British Ord. 10/-..}} t 


17 
12 


Sc 


1230 | 


1 


25 1 Odeon 


sf 


b | |\Gestetner Ltd. Ord. Stk. 5/ 
b |'Hariisons & Cros. Def. 
3 c|\Home & Colonial Ord. 
3 a!' Imperial Chemical Ord. 
t7}a@ Imperial Tobacco Ord. 
| $2 -00 ¢ $1 -60 c || International Nickel n.p. .. 
Lever & Unilever Ord. {1...) 
10 c}/London Brick Ord. £1 
25 6b |\Marks & Spencer ‘A’ 5/-.... 
Metal Box Ord. Stk. {1 .... 
1 Ord. Stk....... 


b ||Murex 


heatres Ord. 5/-.. 


a |'Pinchin Johnson Ord. 10/-. 
a | Tate and Lyle Ord. Stk. £1.. 


18 c | Triplex Safety Glass 10/-.. 


10 a a || Woolworth Ord. fe 


27h a 
iB 
58 


10 a} 


Nil 


10 a |\Tube Investments Ord. fi. 
4 |Turner & Newall Ord. {1.. 


b| ‘United ae, i 6/8.. 
¢ (Wall Paper Def 


Mines 


ya. 
| 


“i 


| Ashanti Goldfields Pid. 4/-. 


\iCons. Glds. of S. Africa . Se 


b | De Beers (Def.) £2} 
6 ||Randfontein Ord. 41 
Rhokana Corp. Ord. yy 


(f) Yield 10% basis. 


+ Free of tax 


c |\Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/-.... 
45 a lSub Nigel Ord. 10/- 


| ey 360 6a ||Union Cp. 12/6 iy ee 
| Xa “i | Ni 4s0 [Ue Witwatersrand 40/~, : 


Price, 


NMI AM eNO ANAHAPMPSBDAIGD HOH 
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Price, 
Oct. Oct. | 
9, 16, 
1945 1945 | 
56/9 | 57/6 | 
46/- , 49/9 
26/3 | 26/7} 
9/9 | 9/10} 
24/3 | 24/6 
87/6 | 87/6 } 
25/9 25 7} 
40/78 | 49/74 |} 
30/74 31/- | 
20/- ' 19,9 } 
22/- 22/4} 
49/- 49/9 
54/6 | 54/6 | 
26/- | 26/- 
B/S | Sie 
11/9 11/103 
24/3 | 24/10} 
18/9 18/9 
14/- | 13,9 
26/- |} 26/- | 
34/6 | 33/9 | 
51/6 51/4} 
54/9 | 54/14 | 
35/9xd; 36/- | 
25/- | 24/6 
4/8 4/6 
3/3 | 35/- 
W/Th | 90/7E | 
57/6 58 /- 
44/6 | 46/3 
32/6 | 31/9 | 
55/6 | 55/3 | 
96/- | 96/3 | 
40/- 0/6 } 
28/- 28/6 | 
21/6 22/14 | 
30/6 32/6 | 
31/- 31/6 
39/- | 38/- | 
27/9 | 28/3 | 
14/-xd 13/10}! 
31/7 37/3 | 
40/7 40/6 | 
16/103, 17/14 | 
86, 10}; 87/6 | 
45/9 | 45/6 | 
, 106/3 105/- | 
24/3 | 24/3 
36/- 36/- 
26/9 26/6 
46/9 | 46/6 
25/6 25/- 
25/- 24/6 
23/- 22/3 
43/6 43/6 
3/04 3/- 
27/9 26/9 
45/3 | 449 
113/13 | 111/3xd 
28/- | 28/3 
84/4} | 82/6 
81/104) 81/3 
93/14 | 91/103) 
20/6 | 20/6 
55/- §5/- | 
76/3 76/3 
56/3 56/6 
40/- | 38/9 | 
126/3 | 126/3 | 
85/- 85/- | 
91} gi, | 
145/- | 145/- | 
mit 
52/9 | 52/6 
33/6 33/ - 
21/3 21/3xd\ 
41/-xd} 42/- 
97/6 | 97/6xd. 
8/- s/- | 
39/6 | 40/- 
or V4 
$464 | $46 | 
51/- 50/-xd) 
58/9 | 60/- | 
73/1 73/- | 
90/7 92,6 
97/6 | 96/3 
40/74 | 40/7} | 
38/- | 38/-xd| 
74/6 | 14/6 
38/9 | 37/6 | 
1123/3 | 111/3 | 
81/3 80/- 
41/6 41/3 
42/6 | 41/9 | 
T1/- | T/- | 
68/- 69/- 
81/3 oo a4 
178 | 17) 
34/44 | 33/6 
ib | 6} 
11/7) |° 11/6 
ot Sit 
lle | 1a 
17} 18} 


FONDON ACTIVE SECURITY > PRICES AND YIELDS 


Yie Id, 
Oct, 
16, 
1945 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA~ 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 


CAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - = £3,000,000 
Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 


AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 


THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches and Sub-Agencies 
The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides exceptional 

facilities for financing every description of trade with the East. 
Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 

are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 
The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 

28, CHARLES I! STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET 

New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 












NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


BRANCHES: 


Aden and Cochin Madras 


Aden Point (S. India) Mandalay 
Amritsar Colombo Nuwara 
Bombay Delhi Eliya Nakuru E.A. 

Caleutta Kandy Rangoon Entebbe 

Cawnpore Karachi Tuticorin Jinja \ Uganda 
Chittagong Lahore Zanzibar Kampala 

Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga ... 2 es |e» Tanganyika Territory 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL... eee £4,000,000 
PAID-UP GAPITAL eee eee £2,000,000 


RESERVE FUND eee ees eee £2,200,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business. 
Trusteeships and Executorsbips also undertaken. 


Mombasa Colony 


Kisumu Kenya 
Nairobi British 








COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


Guaranteed by the Branches and Agencies 
Australian Government. throughout Australia. 
Banking and Exchange Business of every description transacted. Bankers 
te the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the Government 
of the State of Queensland, the Government of the State of South 
Avstralia, the Government of the State of Western Australia, the Govern- 
ment of the State of Tasmania, Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia, 
8,946 Agencies at Post Offices in Australia. 















As at 30th June, 1944—General Bank Balances exe ees £399,100, 808 
Savings Bank Balances coo =—s eee «800,286,765 
Note Issue Department... = ose =—-:199, 536,045 
Rural Credits Department ... ow. 2,472,059 
Mortgage Bank Department ... .. 1,360,420 
Other Items on eeiww—(itists(Gs‘« BBO GDI 


£925,076 ,908 


ooo 
A. H. LEWIS, Manager. 
London Office: 8, OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. 


Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 






REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, |! 
£15,000,000 
£88,000,000 
€164,000,000 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - 
ASSETS EXCEED - - 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - 

(1944 Accounts) 





BANCO DE BILBAO 


Limited Company Incorporated in Spain in 1857 


Authorised Capital Pesetas 200,000,000 
Paid-up Capital je 137,313,000 
Reserve Funds 3 135,000,000 


THIS BANK IS FULLY EQUIPPED TO ASSIST IN 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF SPANISH FOREIGN TRADE. 
BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SPAIN. 


London Branch : 







* 
Chief Foreign Department : 






“ Bilbao House,” Alcala, 16 
36 New Broad St., Madrid, 
London, E.C.2. Spai 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHA; | 
BANKING CORPORATION . 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP ~- $20,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING - - - -« £7,125,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS - - $20,000,000 
Head Office (temporarily), 
9, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
Chief Manager: A. Morse, C.B.E. 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
THE FAR EAST, Etc. 
HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED, 
9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, a company incorporated in England and 


an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, js 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 


Full particulars may be had on application. 





CANADA 


offers a wide and growing field 
for exporters and importers. 


Address enquiries to 


ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


Incorporated in Canada in 186% with Limited Liability. 
LONDON 


2-4, Cockspur St., S.W.1. 
Agency in New York. 


6, Lothbury, E.C.2. 
Head Office : Montreal. 








THE ALEXANDRIA WATER COMPANY, LIMITED 
ALEXANDRIA—EGYPT 


INTERIM DIVIDEND 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that an Interim Dividend of FOUR 
SHILLINGS per £5 share on Conpen No. 114 will be paid without deduc- 
tion of British Income Tax, but less Egyptian Government and Alexan- 
dria Municipal Taxes, amounting to 6.48d.. making 3s. 5.52d. net, on and 
after the 15th October, 1945, at National Bank of Egypt, in Alexandria 
at Rue Toussoun, or in London at 6 King William Street, E.C. 4. 

Dated, Alexandria, Egypt, the ist October, 1945 

By order ot the Board, 
T. D. KEY, ROBERT WALTON, Joint Managers. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF HULL 


Temporary Assistant Lecturer required in the mapepenent of 
Economics and Commerce for the present session. Salary at the rate of 
£350 per annum. Candidates should be qualified to teach Commerce or 
Economic History. Particulars may be obtained from the Registrar, 
to whom applications must be made by 31st October, 1945. 





VICTORIA UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, WELLINGTON, 
NEW ZEALAND 


Applications are invited for a LECTURESHIP IN_ POLITICAL 
SCIENCE. Salary £500 per annum, plus recent increase of £75 and plus 
£13 cost of living bonus. Allowance for travelling expenses. Appointment 
will be for three years in first instance. Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Secretary, Universities Bureau of the British Empire, 
c/o University College, Gower Street, London, W.C.1. Closing date for 
receipt of applications 30th November, 1945. 


jg eed RESEARCH OFFICER, age between 25 and 35, required by 


National Firm of Food Manufacturers, Experience and knowledgé 
of consumer research required, includi 





the framing of Questionnaires, 

practical field work and reports, including statistics Applicat 

cine age, experience and salary required, to Box 127, The Economist, 
rettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C. 2. 


Ei x£0rT MANAGER. Applications are invited for appointment as 
Export Manager to the Universal Export Corporation, Limited, 
operating from London. Every facility will be given to an individua 
experienced in dealing with comprehensive ranges of British merchan 
dise for overseas sale and shipment. Applicants should be possessed O° 
wide experience, and capable of initiating and developing an importaty 
trade.—Please state full details of experience, age, and salary requir 

Managing Director, Great Universal Stores, Limited, Ramillies Building®; 
Hills Place, Oxford Street, London, W. 1, marked “ Confidential /Export._ 








EWS Sub-Editor (Linguist and Economist) required.—Apply. 
Machinery Lloyd, 152, Upper New Walk, Leicester. 
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